











THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 


J. C. KuMARAPPA 


Man spends most of his time in work. His life consists of what he does. According to the author of 
the following article, there are two important components of work, one of which promotes happiness 
and the other drudgery. The culture of a nation does not develop when work is split into its component 
parts. Therefore, he suggests, ‘‘ If we are to derive full benefit from work, we have to keep as close 
as we can to the simple original form of work without dividing it up into its ineffective parts.” 


Sjt. Kumarappa is the Organising Secretary to the All-India Village Industries Association. 


Little do we realise the extent to 
which history of the human race has been 
moulded by the attitude man takes towards 
work. The Jewish approach was to look 
upon ‘‘work” as a curse from God. 
‘*By the sweat of thy brow shall thou eat 
bread”? was the punishment meted out 
to Adam for his disobedience. Since 
then man has been trying hard to circum- 
vent this curse. He wants to eat bread but 
he does not wish to sweat! The strong 
have said to themselves, ‘‘We shall eat 
bread but the weaker ones shall sweat for 
it.”” This is how man has striven to get 
round the problem. 


If we study history we shall find it 
replete with instances after instances of 
civilizations based on the above attitude 
to work. Such civilizations had risen to 
some splendour for a while but the 
inevitable curse reduced them to ashes 
sooner or later. 


Function of Work.—The real purpose 
of work is to develop man’s higher faculties, 
just as food builds and sustains the physical 
body. The body is composed of muscles, 
bones, blood, etc., so we need proteins 
to build the muscles, calcium to form 
bones, mineral salts to purify the blood 
and carbohydrates to provide the energy. 
Similarly work taken as a whole caters for 
the growth of reasoning, imagination, 


venturesomeness, accurate functioning of 
the nervous system, etc. 


Milk is a wholesome food ; but if we 
attempt to break it up into its component 
parts by squeezing some lime juice into 
it and with the casein that is deposited 
with the splitting of milk, we make 
rasagola and try to make that our staple 
food we shall die as the necessary elements 
of food are not there. We need all the 
constituent elements of food to sustain 
life. Even the roughage plays an important 
part. The man who tries to live only 
on the palatable sweets, ghee, etc., will 
die of overeating just as surely as the 
man, who has only the roughage, will die 
of malnutrition. Hence, for a healthy 
growth and life we have to take our food 
with all its constituent parts—carbohydrates, 
proteins, fats, salts and vitamins. Some of 
it will be sweet, some salty, some bitter, 
some sour and so on, but they all go to make 
a balanced diet for the body. Food has to 
be eaten in bulk and masticated well. A 
healthy adult cannot live by sipping shar- 
bath. 


Analysis of Work.—When we analyse 
work we shall not find it a curse in itself. 
It has two important components—(1) the 
germ of growth, i.e., a creative element 
which makes for the development and 
happiness of the individual, and (2) toil or 
drudgery. Just as any seed may have the 
pericarp and the starch, and even as any 
balanced diet needs both the concentrates 
and the'roughage to make it wholesome, 
work needs both its component parts to 
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enable one to benefit by it. As the saying 
goes, genius is one per cent inspiration and 
ninety-nine per cent perspiration. Without 
the perspiration or toil the inspiration 
cannot become effective. The toil part of 
work is essential to enable one to grow 
through work. We have to take work as 
a whole and not divide it up into its 
constituent elements, trying to avoid the 
sweating part of it. We need the ninety-nine 
per cent of perspiration to get even the one 
per cent of inspiration. No musician can 
aspire to be able to produce music merely 
by listening passively to radio music. By 
the ordeal of practising, hour after hour, day 
after day, from year in to year out, he has to 
exercise his fingers and co-ordinate his 
ears to the sounds produced. Only then 
he can cultivate his faculty of music. 
There is no short-cut to any real art, 
science or culture. Yet people have been 
striving for short-cuts and have ended in 
disaster. 


Violence and Death.—Before a person 
becomes a scientist he has to labour for 
years in a laboratory and cultivate a sense 
of smell which will appreciate sulphurated 
hydrogen ! These are inevitable. Therefore, 
there can be growth only when the pleasu- 
rable part of work is combined with the toil. 
One who seeks to avoid drudgery will not 
gain by the pleasurable part only. Though 
one may enjoy it for a time, one will begin 
to deteriorate after a while. 


When properly used, work itself 
functions as an outlet to the personality 
of the individual ; it gives expression to 
that which is highest in man and develops 
his faculties. Whatever ideals, principles or 
religion a man may adhere to, are reflected 
in his everyday work. The reaction on 
the individual is, perhaps, much more 
important than the work done because it 
goes to develop human personality and 
thereby contributes to human progress. 
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Whenever we interfere with the course 
of nature, we generate friction, which in the 
moral sphere we call sin, in the physical 
sphere we know it as violence, which causes 
pain and death. The man who polishes rice 
and removes the nature ordained bran, etc., 
suffers from the terrible disease beri-beri 
and dies. Similarly, the one who attempts 
to split work will come to grief and lose 
his higher faculties. 


The Empires.—Naturally, the toil part 
of work being unpleasant, human nature 
being what it is, there is always an attempt 
to avoid it or shift it on to someone 
else. But as no one is willing to take on 
drudgery for what it is, it becomes 
necessary to use coercion. If we set out 
merely to enjoy life, we shall have to force 
someone else to take up the toil part of 
work at the threat of the taskmaster’s whip. 
Western nations made no attempt to over- 
come this divorce of the pleasurable germ 
from the drudgery part of work. The strong 
have always attempted to divide work and 
allocate the heavy part to the worker and 
retain to themselves the higher and the 
more pleasant part. They definitely set out 
to glorify the pleasures of life which in 
itself involves the enslavement of others. 
It was on such a philosophy of work that 
the ancient empires of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome worked, shifting the 
unpleasant part of activity, by which 
pleasure can be had, on to the captives 
made into slaves. By depriving masses of 
men of their freedom, such empires flouri- 
shed for a while and disappeared. By misap- 
propriating land, feudal barons enjoyed 
while the serfs laboured. By devising the 
money nexus, the capitalist wielded power 
over labour. By securing political power 
through violence, one nation dominated 
over the other weaker nations, exploiting 
the latter’s resources. In this way, division 
of work has led to violence and destruction. 
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The whole of this system is based on 
violence. Without violence, no nation will 
find it possible to shift its toil to other 
nations and convert them into ‘‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. ”’ 


According to Aristotle, slavery was 
ordained by nature. Work devoid of its 
opportunity for self-expression becomes 
drudgery, and slavery is the result. In 
consequence, the civilization of Greece and 
Rome regarded work as evil. In the measure 
in which a man could free himself from 
work or heavy toil, he gained social status. 
Slaves were ordained by nature to toil 
away. Under such ideals these civilizations 
collapsed. We still find the same view- 
point on work projected into the economic 
organization of the West. 


By depriving man of his primeval 
possession—personal freedom—the slave 
empires held sway. By dispossessing man 
of his most elementary instrument of 
production—land—the feudal empires 
flourished. By the invisible power of finance, 
man was shorn of all his faculties and was 
reduced to live by the exercise of his 
muscles—as a beast of burden—under 
modern capitalistic empires, and violence 
has been enthroned at the centre of all 
human economic activity. 


Types of Work.—We may divide our 
daily activities into three kinds :— 


1. Exertion under external order. 


2. Exertion for its own sake 


3. Exertion with a self-chosen pur- 
pose. 


The first form is slavery and saps the 
vital energy of human life. The second form 
is one in which there is physical develop- 
ment or pleasure, as in games and play, 
but it is in the third that we find true 
work with an aim which leads to the deve- 
lopment of the higher faculties in man. 
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Slavery.—If work for work’s sake were 
good, then, indeed, slavery would be 
goodness itself in ‘‘ pill form”. What 
is then wrong with slavery ? Initiative and 
interest are taken away and this leads to 
decay of personality. Thus the seed of 
mental development is sterilised. All that 
is left is pure drudgery. In its proper place 
toil is no evil, but by itself it is a drag. 
Just as for good digestion we need a good 
deal of roughage, we need 90 or 95% of 
toil to get the best out of work, and just 
as if we eat only the roughage and no food 
our stomachs will suffer and life may become 
extinct, so also if we have only drudgery 
and no initiative, all progress will be at 
an end and society will die. The toil of 
slavery is not work but drudgery, and 
hence it spells death. If we give drudgery 
to the masses, as is done under the methods 
of large scale production, there is nothing 
but social death awaiting us. The irksome- 
ness in slavery is largely due to external 
compulsion having taken the place of willing 
co-operation or personal initiative. We . 
have seen that the first type leads to deteri- 
oration and death and, therefore, taking 
into consideration the wear and tear of 
human life, slavery is the most extravagant 
form of labour. 


Status.—In a predatory stage, work is 
looked down upon. A person is regarded 
clever if he can acquire the greatest amoynt 
of material gain by putting forth the least 
amount of exertion. Physical work is 
certainly at a discount. It is because of 
this approach that exploitation has gained 
ground. The mentally alert, in order to 
save themselves from work, have loaded it 
over the less assertive ones whom they 
have forced to work for them. Further, in 
this stage, work is looked upon as a means 
of acquiring wealth. Wealth in its turn is 
not sought after for the means of providing 
the primary needs of life but for the acqui- 
sition of control over the lives of other 
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men or, in other words, for power. The 
Western methods of production lead 
to concentration of power, and that is an 
unfailing proof that work in the West is 
misdirected into wrong channels. It does 
not matter whether the concentrated power 
is used for good or evil. If the means are 
bad, the ends cannot justify them. 


Both under capitalism and under 
communism, work aims at or results in 
concentration of power. In capitalism 
power is concentrated in the hands of the 
capitalist and in communism in the hands 
of the few who run the state. Workers 
under such circumstances exist to work ; 
man is regarded as made for work and he 
ends up by becoming a slave. Work devoid 
of initiative and interest is slavery. One 
labours, and someone else gets the power 
one’s labour generates. Such work saps the 
life of man, and leaves him exhausted at the 
end of the day. This is the part played by 
work in all so-called industrially advanced 
countries of the world today. The working 
man functions as ‘‘ dumb driven cattle.” 
All initiative is taken out of him ; he be- 
comes a cog-wheel in the economic machi- 
nery. With the deprivation of initiative, he 
loses interest and all sense of responsibility. 
He ceases to think, and the more he gets 
into the meshes of the powerful, the less 
the resisting power he possesses to escape 
from the disaster awaiting him. 


Play.—We need not dwell long on 
the second type. It is essential within 
limits. Play has its place ina well-ordered 
life, but if it assumes the place of a main 
objective in life, then, ‘‘ all play and no 
work will make Jack a dull boy.” 


The lower strata of ancient Greece and 
Rome were slaves and passed out of exis- 
tence as animals do. The higher strata 
of society took to play and amusement and 
they developed physically but met with ul- 
timate destruction, morally and spiritually. 
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Wholesome work provides our body 
with energy, health and rest, just as a well 
balanced diet does. It provides bodily 
exercise while affording, at the same time, 
opportunities for mental development and 
satisfaction. The modern tendency, how- 
ever, is to avoid the discipline work involves, 
passing it all on to one class of society 
which is helpless, reserving to the dominant 
class all the pleasurable consequences of 
work. It is sought to distil out the com- 
ponent parts of work to this end and then 
the bodily exercise alone in a pleasurable 
form, without the drudgery part of work, is 
obtained in pill form in games like golf, 
tennis, cricket, hockey, football, etc., 
which are all naturally expensive luxuries 
beyond the reach of the poor. 


Truncating work in this manner is 
like the way they manage on ocean liners 
to provide the muscles with the kind of 
movements they are accustomed to on 
land, in games and hobbies which for 
obvious reasons cannot be indulged in 
on a boat. On such liners the gymna- 
siums are equipped with machines which 
provide the substitutes for horse-riding, 
boating, etc. The horseman bestrides a 
saddle on a mechanical horse and holding the 
reins switches on the electric contra- 
ption into a ‘‘trot” or a ‘‘ gallop”. 
The saddle gives the semblance of jerks 
one gets on a_ horseback on land 
although here the rider has no live spirited 
animal under him. Similarly, there are oars 
for the boating enthusiast to pull away 
at, seating himself at a bench and kicking 
his feet on to a rest. The oars are provided 
with springs to give the resistance of water. 
Here we have horse-riding and boating 
bereft of the natural pleasures atten- 
dant on them on land—the scenery, 
the pleasure of movement through the 
air and over water. For a few days for the 
duration of the voyage, such contrivances 
will answer the purpose but they cannot 
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be substitutes for all time for the natural 
counterparts. Thus is work broken up 
into its component parts, into routine and 
play, and some people are relegated for 
all time to do the hard routine, and a few 
appropriate to themselves the play part 
of it. 


When work is so divided without the 
balancing factor, the routine becomes 
drudgery and the play part becomes indul- 
gence. Both are equally detrimental to 
human progress and well-being. The slave 
dies of privation and the lord of over- 
indulgence. These efforts which have been 
made repeatedly through the ages have 
adequately demonstrated over and over 
again their impotency to lead man to his 
maturity. In our own generation this 
attempt to secure the pleasures apart 
from the discipline has let loose on huma- 
nity the wolves of war, pestilence, famine 
and death. Are we not to cry ‘halt’ and 
take note ? 


Culture.—When work is thus divided up, 
all our faculties are not receiving a balanced 
nourishment, with the result the culture of 
a nation does not develop. Work does 
not .only produce material results by its 
action but it also reacts on the worker 
himself which latter is perhaps the more 
important contribution of work, though it 
is the less in evidence. A child works out 
an arithmetical problem on a slate. Which 
is more important—the figure written on 
the slate or the mental exercise the child 
has had ? We may erase the work on the 
slate but the effect on the child, though 
unseen, is the more lasting and permanent. 
Similarly, a carpenter designs and carves 
out a table. The table, though a thing of 
beauty, may be burnt while the develop- 
ment of the skill of the carpenter is a 
contribution to human progress. When he 
works to supply the needs of a community, 
he reacts to the sense of art or beauty 
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of his customers. This mental interaction 
between the producer and the customer 
results in the culture of a nation. Therefore, 
when work is divided up into its consti- 
tuents, placing an unbridgeable gulf between 
the producer and the consumer, there can 
be no culture. 


Cultural Work.—It is only in this type 
that we find man at his best. What builds 
our character is not the great decisions of 
life, but the solutions we come to on small 
questions from day to day. Work absorbs 
most of our waking hours, and many of 
the problems connected with work and 
our dealings with our fellowmen are what 
determine the nature of our life. Therefore, 
it behoves us to sit up and make note of 
what our work makes of us. 


If we analyse world history correctly, 
we shall find that civilizations were what 
they were because of the nature of the 
economic life of the people. Religion may 
have infused ideals, but work was the 
laboratory in which they were tried out. 
Therefore, work can play a much wider 
part in the development and growth of 
a nation than institutional or ceremonial 
religion, and yet how much conscious 
thought do leaders bestow on this formi- 
dable force ? 


Properly directed, work affords faci- 
lities for the development of patience, 
perseverance, initiative, creativeness and 
originality and with it self-confidence, 
a sense of responsibility, accuracy and eye 
for detail and fine finish. Work is indeed 
a school for life. What food is to the body, 
that work is to the faculties of man. 


In both capitalism and communism, 
or as a matter of fact, in all large-scale 
production, the worker becomes a mere 
hand where head and heart are hardly 
exercised. In such economic organizations, 
culture has to be acquired outside work 
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so far as this is possible. Psychologically, 
this is an altogether artificial way of intro- 
ducing culture into people who have been 
deprived of it through the natural channel 
of work. If this is to be rectified and 
work be made a means of obtaining culture, 
or, in other words, a means of developing 
one’s personality in all its three aspects of 
intelligence, character and artistic sense, 
then, it is obvious that work cannot be 
planned and dictated from the centre, 
but must be decentralised. In this under- 
taking of settling work back in its rightful 
place, the greatest difficulty is to overcome 
the ideas that have been instilled into the 
people by a false system of education incul- 
cating wrong standards of value. Inventions 
reflect the mental attitude with which 
problems are approached. In the last 
two centuries, machinery has been so 
devised as to concentrate power. We 
have to discountenance the use of such aids 
to production, but in time we hope to sub- 
stitute these by such tools as will lessen 
toil without concentrating power. 


A greater achievement will be to 
combat the prevailing idea of work and 
instil into the peoples’ mind that work 
must have as its end the well-being of the 
worker. 


In work of the type ordained by 
nature, there is little use for so-called 
leisure. People will find it much easier 
to spend their time working under congenial 
conditions than to use leisure profitably. 
To use leisure properly, one has to have 
a high degree of self-discipline which is 
one of the valuable products of true 
work. If in the course of our daily work 
we get ample room for the expression of 
our personality, then, there will be no 
need for leisure. Of course there will 
be physical weariness which is healthy 
and which needs repose and relaxation in 
sleep and rest. 
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The moment we shift the emphasis 
from men to the material, we lose sight 
of the true function of work. If in a training 
institution young men spend their efforts 
in handling planes, hammer and chisel, 
they may waste wood but they are develop- 
ing their muscles and skill. On the other 
hand, if they are made to feed sawing 
machines and to use their time in producing 
fine furniture by elaborate machinery, the 
emphasis is on material gain and not on 
the training. Is finely carved and finished 
furniture more important than the skill 
of the young men? 


If we would save man from being 
degraded into a beast or an automaton, 
we have to face this situation and find a 
solution, wherein work will cease to be 
a means of concentrating wealth and power 
but will become a means of distributing 
wealth. If this is achieved, there will not 
be the meteoric careers of millionaires 
but we shall have a few more annas put 
into the pockets of the starving millions, 
This will increase the real wealth of the 
nation even if the money value be the 
same. If one lakh of rupees be concen- 
trated in the hands of one person, the utility 
of that amount to the person who possesses 
it is as nothing as compared to the utility 
of the same one lakh, if it were distributed 
among one hundred thousand poor people 
and found them their daily bread. Today 
all work is directed towards producing 
the articles by which the largest profits 
can be made rather than to meeting man’s 
primary requirements. Therefore, the poor 
man’s needs are forgotten while there is 
a glut in the rich man’s luxuries. 


The idea that production should aim 
at supplying the needs of the worker, 
rather than at acquiring wealth or power, 
is what underlies the programme of self- 
sufficiency which concentrates its attention 
on industries that meet the primary needs 
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of the people such as the production of 
atticles of food, clothing and shelter. 


From this point of view, any wrong 
use of work is sin and causes sorrow. 
Western organizations have looked upon 
work as a means of accumulating wealth, 
i.e., gathering in the available purchasing 
power from everybody to obtain control 
over the lives of men. This has naturally 
led to jealousies and violence. Can any- 
thing else be expected ? Unless we bestir 
ourselves and restore work to its proper 
place and man to his natural dignity and 
allow work to develop the masses, there 
is little hope of finding persons who will 
be able to bear responsibility and steer 
the helm of state to peace and prosperity. 


Fatigue.—If only we can detach our- 
selves from the turmoil of the modern 
world, we shall see clearly the havoc 
caused by this unnatural organization. 
If the urge is from within, his work should 
leave the worker a better man. Nature has 
so planned it that we improve by working, 
if our work follows the natural order. 
For example, if a person who has the talents 
of an artist is made to drive a car, it will 
be disastrous to the occupants of that 
car. He will only attain his full height if 
he is allowed to follow his natural incli- 
nation. We can tell by the effect work 
produces on a person if he is in his proper 
place. But when we look at the factory 
workers today, what do we find? Are 
they better human beings for their toil ? 
On the contrary, we find a set of men and 
women whose life and energy have been 
sapped. The diagnosis is simple. There 
is a parasite feeding on their lives. They 
suffer from nervous disorders. Therefore, 
their method is unnatural and must lead 
ultimately to decay and destruction. 


Division of Labour.—No one will dispute 
the benefits to be obtained from divisioy 
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of labour which makes for specialization 
and efficiency. In our land, such speciali- 
zation has held sway since time immemorial 
and it has even gone to seed having become 
hereditary and caste-bound. Such an ex- 
treme has also led to difficulties and to 
a blind alley. 


Under the plea of a wholesome division 
of labour, Western industrialists have 
broken up work into minute processes 
in such a way that work and drudgery 
have become synonymous terms associated 
with all the undesirable qualities of a 
curse. 


Work to be healthy and _ beneficial 
to the worker himself, apart from all 
considerations of the product, should 
have diversion and variety in sufficient 
measure, in every sub-divided unit of it, 
to prevent its becoming a strain on the 
nerves. There is, therefore, a limit beyond 
which division of labour cannot go without 
impugning its claims to wholesomeness. 


The sub-divided unit must be as near 
a whole industry in itself as it possibly 
can be and not be reduced to a mere process 
of an industry. For instance, if carpentry 
is to be sub-divided, it may well be into 
wheel-wrights and oil-mill makers. These 
two are highly skilled departments, each 
affording full scope for all the faculties 
of the artisans. The products also are 
complete marketable units. Instead of 
this, if these crafts were further sub- 
divided into makers of spokes and felloes 
for the wheels on the one hand, and into 
hewers of wood on the other, it would 
be verging on drudgery. In leather craft, 
shoe-making or even specializing in chappals 
can be a healthy unit, while the mere cutting 
out of pieces of leather for the soles or 
the uppers of shoes cannot stand by itself 
as a healthy sub-division. In modern facto-’ 
ties, such division of work into its minute 
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processes has gone to such an extent as 
to limit a man’s operation and attention to 
driving a nail or screwing on a nut. To 
repeat such actions for eight hours 
a day, for 300 days in the year, is 
enough to cause nervous strain which 
will send the worker to the mad 
house, whatever may be the wages 
offered. Is it any wonder that in the most 
industrialised country in the world, in 
the U.S.A., more people suffer from 
nervous disorders than from all other 
forms of ailments ? Man’s constitution is 
not an inanimate machine. His system 
calls for a balance of operations which will 
exercise all his faculties. This condition can 
only be ensured by a wide enough unit 
of work. 


Too small units, which are merely 
processes, are highly wasteful of man-power 
as it puts workers out of action in a short 
time. A hardworking labourer is made 
a wreck by the time he reaches 45 years 
of age. But this wastage is shifted from 
the manufacturer to society, by the wage 
system, rendering it possible for the indus- 
trialist to flourish in spite of this great 
loss in man-power. The employer is totally 
unconcerned with the destruction his 
system of work causes. If one of his workers 
breaks down, he is immediately discharged 
and a more youthful one is taken on. 
There is no love lost. The employer 
thinks no more of dispensing with a man 
who has wrecked his life in his service 
than of throwing away a smoked bit of a 
cigar. If anything, in casting off such 
worn-out persons, he stands to gain as the 
younger man may bring in more energy at 
lower wages. There is no liability attaching 
to the employer for so drawing the life out 
of his men. Is this not a callous waste of 
human faculties and life? Any slightly higher 
wage, such workers may appear to enjoy, 
is but the realization or cashing in of the 
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present value of their life after 45 years 
of age. 


An excessive emphasis laid on wages, 
the product of the maintenance of a 
complex standard of life, ignoring the higher 
faculties of man, deprives man of the use 
of his free-will and distorts his scale of 
values. 


Under such circumstances, the labour- 
er’s condition and work are like that of 
a bullock that drives an oil-mill. The 
bullock being blindfolded does not see 
where or how it goes. Being controlled 
by its nose-string, which is not even guided 
by a man but is only fixed to the machine 
itself, the animal turns eternally to the 
left walking round and round all day within 
a circumscribed area getting nowhere by 
its movement. No doubt, the oil-presser 
gives it a little oil-cake, with a complacent 
feeling of generosity, out of the lot that 
is made by the bullock’s toil during the 
day. Our mill-hands fare no better. The joy 
of life and the healthy atmosphere of free- 
dom are not for them. They are deprived 
of all opportunities of growth and develop- 
ment. This is not work as designed by 
nature. Hence, it can only bring to the 
workers ruin and decay of their higher 
faculties. No money-wage can compensate 
for that loss. 


Leisure.—While the manufacturers thus 
attempt to avoid for themselves toil and 
appropriate only the play and pleasure of 
work, our socialist friends dream of 
scooping out leisure from work. Properly 
understood, work of the right sort contains 
leisure or period of rest within itself. 
Leisure is an integral part of work just as 
rest is an essential component of a musical 
note. The two cannot be taken apart. 
Leisure is not a complete cessation of all 
activities. That will be death. Neither 
is leisure idle time. Idleness leads to 
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deterioration. Beneficial leisure provides rest 
to one faculty, while other parts of our 
personality are being exercised. A mental 
worker at his desk needs an active hobby 
like gardening to form a complement to the 
nervous strain caused by desk work. Any 
work to fulfil its proper function as 
ordained by nature, and not mutilated by 
man, must contain these complementary 
parts in itself. 


Once I was discussing this aspect of 
work with an experienced engineer. He 
remarked that he could not conceive how 
there can be work and rest at the same 
time. To explain this theoretically it may 
be difficult, but to demonstrate it is easy, 
and so I suggested he should visit any artisan 
and analyse the proposition himself. He 
accepted this suggestion and took me to 
a school-master who eked out his living 
by making caps and requested me to 
point out wherein lay leisure and wherein 
diversion or rest in the making of caps. 


The school-master, on being asked 
to show us how he set about the task 
of making a cap, brought out his work 
basket, took a piece of plush-like 
material and cut out an oval shaped piece. 
Then taking some red coloured lining- 
cloth cut out also a similar piece. To this 
he attached some pieces of old newspaper 
and stitched some floral designs with the 
sewing machine, and then sewed this 
on to the plush top. After that with 
punches he fixed some eyelets to serve 
as ventilating holes on the top of 
the cap. While the master was busy with 
his manifold operations, I was explaining 
to the engineer that the obtaining of the 
raw material presented certain problems 
for the master to solve in international 
trade as the plush came from Italy and 
the red lining cloth from Japan. I also 
pointed out that when the master was 
occupied with the cutting operations with 
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his scissors, one faculty of his was function- 
ing, when he was sewing on the floral 
design, the artistic faculty and when he was 
punching on the eyelets for ventilators, 
still another part of his nervous system 
was called into action, diverting his energies 
from the artistic employment of faculty 
which was now having its rest. 


While we were talking about these 
matters, the master’s little child cried 
in the backyard of the house. Promptly, 
the master got up, left his work, ran to 
the child and picking it up scolded his wife 
roundly for allowing the child to cry while 
visitors were in the house. While the master 
was having the unholy row with his spouse, 
I said to the engineer, ‘‘ There, now he 
is having his diversion, relaxation and recre- 
ation.”’ The engineer burst out into a 
laughter and got up to go saying, ‘‘I 
fully grasp your meaning. ” 


Life, when, it is allowed to run its 
natural course, is resourceful enough 
to provide for itself all it needs without 
any further conscious effort on our part. 


Such then is work and its function 
in life. It makes it possible for man to use 
his faculties and develop himself during 
his own life-time and leave behind him 
his personality indelibly stamped on the 
product of his work that which is the best 
part of him. . 


An artist transfers his sense of beauty 
to a piece of canvas and leaves behind a 
masterpiece for posterity to cherish and 
admire. While the artist was dabbing bits 
of paint on to the canvas it must have 
seemed hard work, drudgery of days and 
days. But such labour had to go into 
the making of a masterpiece. A lithograph 
may avoid such drudgery and hard work, 
but its products are as waste-paper when 
compared with the work of the real 
artist. 
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.Even before the work of the picture 
is launched on, hours of hard work were 
necessary for the skilful mixing of 
paints and blending of colours. The 
colours used at the Ajanta Caves must 
have taken decades to evolve to have 
attained such perfection as to have lasted 
all these many centuries. The artists of 
those times did not grudge the labour on 
it; and posterity pays its obeisance to 
them for their peerless gift. Those artists 
did not devise ways and means of obtain- 
ing the effect without the labour involved. 
Nature is a hard taskmaster. It never 
awards perfection to grudgingly rendered 
work. If we wish to attain perfection, we 
must put whole work. No time serving 
labour, which satisfies only the passing 
moment, will answer the purpose. Nature 
refuses to be browbeaten or cheated. 


Similarly, a beautiful emblem of 
devoted labour has been bequeathed to 
generations yet unborn by those creators 
who hewed out of living rock the whole 
edifice of a temple at Ellora. The 
sense of proportion and symmetry are 
not the result of an attempt to shirk work 
nor the outcome of seeking short-cuts 
so as to avoid labour. It is the product of 
an opportunity squarely faced. Labour, 
properly directed, blesses those who work 
and also the products of their labour. 


To give but one more example’ of 
faithful work well done, there isa steel 
pillar near the Kutub Minar at Delhi 
bearing an ancient inscription. This pillar 
has stood in the open, exposed to sun 
and rain, heat and cold, for centuries on 
end, yet, there is not a speck of rust on 
it. The composition of this alloy has con- 
founded the best of modern metallurgists. 
The iron-smiths of old who cast this 


wonderful pillar did not seek any shortcuts 
to produce this effect. They did not shirk 
the routine labour and discipline involved 
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in manufacturing such metal. They took 
work as nature meant it to be. Hence, we 
have this monument declaring that fact 
to us today. Thus does work confer 
immortality on faithful labour. 


If we are to derive full benefit from 
work, as designed by nature, we have to 
keep, as close as we can, to the simple 
original form of work without dividing 
it up into its ineffective parts. 


Drudgery.—The unpleasant part 
of work is not necessarily drudgery. 
What makes for drudgery is the lack of 
interest in work. The same operations may 
be drudgery to one and a soul-absorbing 
work to another. To a paid gardener his 
digging up the flower beds or watering 
them may be drudgery, but to the garden- 
lover such work will provide the outlet 
for his sense of beauty. To the woman 
whose heart is in dance, tea and cocktail 
parties, looking after her child will be 
drudgery, while to the lover of the home, 
the child provides the pivot round which 
her universe will revolve. Some claim 
that drudgery may be done away with by 
resorting to machine production. In fact, 
machines are the tools with which work 
is split up into its component parts, making 
it impossible for the labourers to take 
an intelligent interest in their operations. 
Hence, such machines create drudgery. 
A man detailed out to perform but one 
operation all the 8 hours of the day has 
the quintessence of drudgery. In jails, 
where the philosophy of work is pure 
and simple punishment, even artistic 
work such as carpet-weaving is reduced 
to drudgery. 


Then how can we dispense with 
drudgery ? Only by creating an interest in 
the work and not by resorting to machinery. 
A farmer, who has been educated to realise 
the social aspect of his contribution and is 
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enabled to see in every furrow he makes the 
formation of life-giving channels which 
will carry food and hope to starving fellow- 
men, will take pleasure and pride in the 
role he plays in society and thus obtaining 
satisfaction to his soul will put his heart 
into his work. No tractor can do that. 
This is the only way to counteract 
drudgery. 


Self-sufficiency—Our study of work, 
so far, shows that splitting work into its 
component parts leads to maldistribution 
of wealth and power and results in violence 
which crystallise in the forms of slavery, 
serfdom, capitalism, imperialism, etc. The 
introduction of the machine has only intensi- 
fied the evil. Therefore, the salvation lies in 
a community providing wholesome work 
to its constituent elements and by that 
means it will not only obtain its 
material requirements but will also be 
building up a culture all its own. The small 
units of work will enable its workers 
to comprehend the full implications of 
their activity and thus dispel drudgery. 


Basic Education.—It may not be out 
of place at this stage to point out in passing 
that the element of work, which contributes 
to the growth of personality and the 
formation of culture, is the creative and 
educative part of work. When we yoke 
the education of children to this aspect 
of work we evolve what is come to be 
known as the Basic Education. 


Today, by the process of industriali- 
sation and standardisation, an over-emphasis 
is placed on material production ignoring 
the fact that work is essential not merely 
to provide our material needs but also 
to direct our personality and character 
in desired channels. By this omission 
human progress is being checked. We 
may be gaining the whole material world, but 
we are undoubtedly losing our soul. 
Is it not time we called a halt and took 
stock and adjusted our mode of living 
and working to cultivate that which 
is highest and noblest in us, instead 
of rushing headlong in the pursuit of 
momentary pleasures and ending our days 
as mere animals ? 














THE VEIL OR THE ‘PARDAH’ 
G. M. D. Sur 


Part I 
Today the social position of women is undergoing a fundamental change. A very definite protest 


endorsed by men and women leaders is be 
in some places, the veil or the pardah is 
should not invite admiration of her appearance. 


made against the old regime of social segregation. As a result, 
ing slowly lifted. The teaching of the Qur’an is that a woman 
The rigidity and complexity of the veil or the pardah are 


beyond any Islamic injunction. In the following discussion the author maintains that it is untrue that this 
system began with Islam for it existed long, long before the advent of Islam. 

Dr. Sufi, a retired member of the Central Provinces and Berar Educational Service, and formerly 
Registrar of the University of Delhi, is a keen student of Islamic culture. 


A great deal of controversy has raged 
round the veil or the pardah among 
Musalmans. A simple matter of social 
etiquette has been given the importance 
of a cardinal principle of Islam. Divines 
and diplomats have issued their decrees. In 
India the poet Akbar of Allahabad, in 
an oft-repeated couplet of his, invested 
it with a philosophy which gave supreme 
satisfaction to the old school of orthodox 
Muslims who quoted the couplet in 
defence of their orthodox attitude 
to the veil against the so-called folly of 
the modernist movement towards social 
reform among Indian Muslims :— 


“Yesterday some ladies were 
unveiled ; 


Akbar got buried in the 


on account of national shame. 


seen 
ground 


When asked : what happened to their 
veil ? 


They replied that it had shrouded 


the wisdom of men.” 


But Akbar himself realized that the 
pardah was not to last long when he 
said :— 


‘* It is said, Akbar is the protagonist 
of the pardah, 


But how long he, and how 
his quatrains will be ?”’ 


History of the Veil.—The history of 
the veil in the world is not easy to trace. 


long 


The existing encyclopaedias in English 
have either not dealt with it at all, or, at 
best, only superficially. For instance, A 
Cyclopaedia of Education, edited by Dr. Paul 
Monroe and published in 1913, does not 
mention the veil. Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, edited by James Hastings and 
published in 1915, is altogether silent. 
So is the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
edited by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
published as late as June 1935. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929-1932, 
has not even four complete lines of its 
half page column (Vol. 18, p. 776) on 
this subject. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
published in 1927, has less than 40 lines 
(p- 300) mostly dealing with Hijab 
and Kashf of the mystics of Islam. The 
Historians’ History of the World (1907) does 
not mention it even in its index. All that 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia (edition 1905, 
p. 406), says is that ‘‘from the earliest 
times, it has been a sign of chastity and 
decency in married women to cover their 
faces with veils in the presence of strangers. 
The putting on of the veil marked the 
transition from girlhood to womanhood. 
Rebekah, the bride, covered herself with a 
veil on meeting Isaac, the groom. A widow 
did not wear a veil. The custom of dressing 
the virgin bride with a veil is mentioned in 
the Mishnah” (which is a part of 
the Talmud, the Rabbanical thesaurus 


reduced to writing during the second, 
fourth and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era). 
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There does not appear to be any book 
specially written on the subject. Stray 
references may be found here and there, 
but no substantial, satisfactory statement 
is forthcoming which should serve as a 
guide to one who wants to study this 
question. Sir John A. Hammerton says 
that the veil is ‘‘ unquestionably bound 
up with the mysteries of marriage rites, 
the evil eye, and the seclusion of women, ” 
and marriage and the evil eye are as old 
as humanity itself. 


It is, however, quite wrong to say that 
the pardah or the veil in the world 
began with Islam. The veil existed long 
before the advent of Islam, in the form 
of the seclusion or segregation of women, 
or indeed in the shape of the additional 
ghunghat in Aryavarta. ‘‘ It is, of course, 
untrue that Islam brought the pardah 
system into this country,” writes 
N. C. Metha.’? ‘‘ Seclusion of women 
can be traced in all ancient communities, 
and it was particularly rigid among the 
aristocracy during the palmy days of 
Hindu civilization. It is, perhaps, truer to say 
that Indian Muslims followed the custom 
of the country and adopted the prevailing 
hall-mark of gentility.” According to the 
Buddhist texts, Dr. Bimla Churn Law 
writes: “It is interesting to note 
that the Pardah system existed in 
Ancient India. So far we have been under 


the impression that the Pardah system was 
never in vogue in Ancient India and that 
the Mohammedans are largely responsible 
for the origin of this system. But we 
are in the wrong. That this system existed 
in India long before the advent of the 
Mohammedans in this country is attested 


by a passage in the Dhammapadattha- 
katha (Vol. I, p. 190). The passage 
runs thus: ‘tasmin pana _nakkh- 


atte bahi anikkhamanakkakuladhitaro’pi 
attano parivarena saddhim padasa va 
nadim gantva nahayanti.’ It is quite 
apparent from this passage that women 
observed strictly the Pardah system, 
though, occasionally there was relaxation, 
as for example, when bathing in the 
river under the constellation of stars. 
This is also the case with women 
in orthodox families in Bengal. ’”” 
Dr. A. S. Altekar says that the ‘ pardah 
was confined toa very small section of 
the ruling classes down to the 10th century 
A.D.’? And this is before the Muslims 
came to India from the Northwest. 


Woman in China was restricted to the 
house and shut off from association with 
men, and little care was expended on her 
education. Footbinding in China was ‘a 
symbol of the seclusion and suppression 
of woman‘ ..... Actually footbinding was 
sexual in its nature throughout,’ writes 
Lin Yutang (My Country _and My People, 





1 Mehta, N. C., Contribution of Islam to Indian Culture, pp. 11-12. 


2 The Social, Economic and Religious Conditions of Ancient India according to the Buddhist Texts, (Dr. K. B. 
Pathak Commemoration Volume—Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 7), p. 72. 


3 Altekar, A. S., The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, Benares Hindu University, 1938, p. 203. 


4 Inthe almost secret city of Teng Yueh, in the Yunnan Province especially, is thts practice religi- 
ously carried on from the moment a baby girl i is born. Women in these parts can no more walk today than 
could their grandmothers when footbinding was general, nay compulsory, among the Chinese aristocracy 


throughout China years ago. 


The authorities frown most severely on foot-binding, but neither their frowns nor threats apparently 
fe gam | into the old city of Teng Yueh where the 20,000 citizens live behind a stone wall over t feet 
high and where no road exists ; and where it takes nearly three days to travel by chair to the nearest road 


ch leads to the modern south—a trip which few of t 


e women of Teng Yueh have made or ever could 


make with their useless, crippled feet.—The Times of India, Bombay, 3rd August, 1939, 
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1939, p. 158). ‘‘TIts origin was 
undoubtedly in the courts of licentious 
kings, its popularity with men was based on 
the worship of women’s feet and shoes as 
a love fetish and on the feminine gait which 
naturally followed, and its popularity with 
women was based on their desire to curry 
men’s favour.” Polygamy in China is 
permitted but is not frequently practised. 
A Chinese bride is purchased from her 
parents by the bridegroom with a bridal 
gift. 

It has been a fashion to hold up Ancient 
Greece as the highest example of people 
devoted to democracy, art, literature and 
philosophy and every virtue in European 
culture is attributed to them, almost com- 
pletely suppressing every statement about 
subsequent Islamic contribution to 
European culture and science, as if Ancient 
Greece was peopled by Sophocleses and 
Pericleses alone. But apart from the heroic 
age when the position of women is depicted 
as rosy everywhere in the world, the 
historic age of women in Ancient Greece 
was miserable indeed. In the Thesmophoria- 
susae (lines 789-795) of Aristophanes (c. 448- 
385 B.C.), the great comic dramatist and 
poet of Athens, women speak themselves : 
‘* If we are an evil, why do you marry us, 
and allow us neither to go out, nor to be 
caught looking from the windows, and 
insist on guarding the evil with so much 
care? And if a woman goes out’ and 
you find her before the door, you get 
into a rage, whereas you ought to be 
pleased and bring a thank offering if you 
were really rid of the evil and did 
not find her sitting there any more 
when you came home. Then, when we 
take a peep out of the window, every man 
wants to look at the evil, and when one 
blushes and draws in one’s head, they 
all want all the more to see the evil peep 
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” 


out.”’ Even on occasions when fear and 
necessity would break through conventional 
restrictions, we find the women going 
no farther than the door of the house, 
and the orator Lycurgus actually complains 
because after the battle of Chaeronea, 
the women inquired after the fate of their 
own menfolk from their door-ways. 
Walking in the street was made a very 
difficult matter even for married women.° 
Cornelius Nepos said: ‘‘The Greek 
woman does not appear at dinner except 
among relations ; she stays in the inner 
part of the house where no one is 
admitted but her nearest kinsmen.” 
Women were kept strictly to the task of 
clothing and cleaning and used in the 
routine matters of eating and drinking. 
It was generally the father who chose a 
wife for his son, looking less to her person 
than to her family and dowry. The father 
had to dower his daughter appropriately, 
in order to place her with a husband, 
and so the daughter often appeared as a 
burden to the family. Plutarch writes of 
a law of Solon which, he thinks, was 
‘* very unhonest and fond.’”’ It resembles 
the Niyoga of Manu (800 B.C.). ‘‘ If any 
man, ” according to this law of Solon (638- 
559 B.C.), ‘‘ has matched with a rich heir 
and inheritor, and if himself is impotent, 
and unable to do the office of a husband, 
she may lawfully lie with any, whom she 
liketh, of her husband’s nearest kinsmen.’”® 

Under the Republic, the ideal Roman 
matron was one who ruled the house 
and the female slaves with dignified 
kindness, bore children and brought 
them up to serve the state well, and 
proved a true helpmeet in the home 
to her husband. Assiduity in spinning 
was a time-honoured virtue in the Roman 
matron. Roman women ordinarily were not 
sufficiently educated to prove true partners 





5 The Historian’s History of the World, London: The Times, 1907, Vol. III, pp. 475-76. 
6 Loc. cit. 
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to their husbands and men preferred 
the society of brilliant women of looser 


morals.’ 


Towards the end of the Republic, 
‘* already exhausted by premature indul- 
gence, when they were married while young 
from motives of convenience, the Romans 
were found incapable of guiding and eleva- 
ting their still more neglected consorts. The 
women were never associated in their 
husbands’ occupations, knew little of their 
affairs, were less closely attached to their 
interests than even their bondmen. They 
seldom partook of their recreations, which 
accordingly degenerated for the most part 
into debauches. Systematically deprived 
of instruction, the Roman matron was 
taught indeed to vaunt her ignorance as 
a virtue. If in the first century B.C., these 
Sabine housewives were no longer to be 
found who shut themselves up in their 
apartments and spun wool among their 
handmaids, yet to exercise their intellects 
or cultivate their tastes passed almost for 
a crime.”® The men’s indifference to the 
conduct of their spouses is a frightful 
feature in the social aspect of the times. The 
laws which gave them such facility of 
divorce show how little regard they had 
for the dearest interests of the married 
state. 


To re-state the situation briefly 
in the words of Cornelius Nepos, 
Greek women were not admitted 
to any feasts except those of relatives, and 
lived in an inner part of the house (called 
gynaekonitis, i. e., the women’s quarters), 
which no one entered unless they were 
close relatives. Nepos contrasted the liberty 
allowed to Roman women with that 


denied to women in Greece; but it is 
worth pointing out that the Romans 
regarded as the ideal wife Bona Dea, whose 
face, while she was on earth, was seen by 
no man but her husband. 


As late as 1697, the Jewesses of Metz 
(the capital of Moselle department, East 
France, situated on the Moselle river, and 
having a population of 78,000) were for- 
bidden to appear in the synagogue unveiled.°® 
The women sat, not in the galleries as is 
now the custom, but at the back, screened 
by curtains, or at the side in their own 
rooms. Here, at their own prayer meetings, 
the women were led by precentors of their 
own sex. ‘‘ Men and women shall neither 
rejoice nor mourn together”? was the 
Jewish. saying, and even young children 
played only with their own sex. 


Mezokovesd, in Western Hungary, 
is inhabited by a people called Matyok 
who are a branch of the Palocz race. The 
Matyok cling to their ancestral customs 
with the utmost tenacity. Among them, 
the separation of the sexes is very marked. 
The young girls do not mix with men at 
all and, when they attend church, have a 
separate service to themselves.'? 


The custom of separating the sexes 
is found in almost every relation of life. 
In the domain of religion especially, it is 
by no means uncommon. In some religious 
communions, and in certain churches, 
it is usual for a separate portion of the 
sacred building to be set aside for each 
sex while divine service is in progress. 
Among the Saxons of Transylvania, for 
instance, the women always sit apart from 
the men in church." 





7 Hammerton, J. A., editor, Universal History of the World, Vol. Ill, p. 1827. 

8 The Historians’ History of the World, London: The Times, 1907, Vol. V, pp. 482-83. 

9 White, E. M., Women in World History, London: Herbart Jenkins Ltd., 1924, p. 187. 
10 Hammerton, J. A., editor, Manners and Customs of Mankind, p. 344. 


11 Loe. cit. 
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In the New Hebrides, the differentia- 
tion between the sexes is very sharply 
defined, the separation taking place at 
an extremely early age. A son is taken away 
from his mother as soon as possible after 
birth, and is sent to the men’s compound, 
where he is brought up by his father. 
No woman is allowed in the men’s 
compound. If a woman trespasses there, 
the penalty for this breach of rules is 
death. The women live in their own com- 
pound with the girl babies.!” 


In Albania, Roman Catholic girls 
are kept in great seclusion and usually go 
out veiled.’* Girls in Korea who belong 
to the higher classes live secluded lives 
after reaching the age of seven." 


In Early Islam.—We do not find 
seclusion of women in the early days of 
Islam. The first Muslims did not adopt 
the pardah or the veil for their women- 
folk in the way we see among Muslims in 
India. Maulana Shibli Nu‘mani is of the 
opinion that the Arabs observed the 
pardah in the Jahiliyya and in the Pro- 
phet’s time, but ends in quoting the Aghani 
that among the Beduins of Arabia men 
and women met and mixed together, and 
that on ‘Id festivals women in their gala 
dress mixed with men.!®° The Prophet 
seems to have had an aversion to the habit 
of men and women going about naked. 
Decency was a ruling passion of his life. 
Halima-tus-Sa‘dia, his nurse, tells the 
story that, as a baby, he cried whenever 
he was undressed. Such manner of man was 
bound to enjoin that women should be 
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decently dressed and that they were not to 
use their beauty and sex to exploit 
their fellow creatures. And this is, as 
Halide Edib puts it, just what a modern 
feminist or any healthy society aims at. 
Verse 31 of the 24th Sura of the Qur’an, 
she points out, ‘‘ commands women to pay 
due regard to their dress, enjoining them to 
wear veils that will cover sides. of their 
head, their bosom, and their ornaments ; 
there is no order to cover their faces, still 
less are they expected to shut themselves 
up and abstain from social activities.’’'® 


In the Muslim world of today, two 
very Outstanding figures are Shaikh Mustafa 
al-Maraghi, Rector of Al-Azhar, Cairo, 
and the Hon’ble Maulana Muhyid Din 
Abu’l Kalam Azad of Calcutta. Both of 
them have declared the same view in their 
talk, the former in 1938 to Sayyid 
Husain, Lecturer in Indian History and 
Islamic Culture, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, U.S.A., and the 
latter, viz., Maulana Azad to me in 1935. 
Maulana Shabbir Ahmad ‘Usmani, despite 
his extreme conservatism and strange deduc- 
tions, has to declare that, undoubtedly in 
the whole range of Hadith that he has sur- 
veyed—and obviously there are not many 
in the Muslim world today who know 
more than he—‘‘ he has not come across 
a single tradition of the Prophet that pre- 
vents women from going out of the four 
walls of the houses.’’!” 


Shakeb Arslan, the well-known Syrian 
leader, in his articles, has made it clear 
that Islam does not enjoin veiling woman’s 





12 Ibid., p. 338. 
13 Ibid., p. 232. 
14 Ibid., p. 447. 


15 Maulana Shibli Nu‘mani, Magalat-i-Shibli (Religious), Azamgarh, 1930, Vol. I, pp. 105-22. 
Halide Edib, Conflict of East and West in Turkey, New Delhi: Maktaba feos Milliyah Islamiyyah, 


16 
1935, p. 201. 


(Rosita Forbes, the intrepid talented world traveller, calls ‘‘Khalida 


Khanoun Edib, one of 


the two women I know, ”’ and ‘my favourite heroine, who played Joan of Arc to Turkey’s first great 
President, Mustapha Kemal.”’ 


17 The Tarjuman-ul-Qur’an for Rajjab, Vol. IX, p. 38, 
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face. He says, for centuries Muslim women 
availed themselves of the freedom of move- 
ment allowed by Islam, they went about 
transacting business and assisted men in 
important affairs.'® 


This is the rational view. This is the 
gradually prevailing view among the educat- 
ed, thoughtful, liberal Musalmans almost 
anywhere on the surface of the globe. But 
their number is limited. The conservative, 
priest-ridden, custom-conforming Musal- 
man is averse to reason, or to dispassionate 
inquiry. Any word about the veil anywhere 
in the Qur’an is sufficient to convince him 
of the necessity of the pardah. He is timid 
too, and naturally shy of initiative. There 
is yet another category. This class knows the 
advantage of discarding the veil, but dare 
not do it for fear of ostracism, perhaps also 
on account of increase of expense to their 
family budget, which it may not like or 
may not be able to afford. 


According to the Qur’an, Hadith, Figh 
and Ijma‘:—Perhaps, it would be best to see 
what the Qur’an, the Hadith, and the Fiqh, 
as also the Ijma‘, the four great sources of 
Islamic law, say on the subject, and then 
to discuss how the problem of discarding 
the veil can be faced and solved. Let us 
begin with the Qur’an. Before we proceed 
to pick out the relevant verses of the 
Qur’an, it may be stated that during the 
‘* Age of Ignorance ”—the period preceding 
the advent of the Prophet Muhammad—the 
veil was used, that is to say, the faces of 
women, particularly those of the nobility in 
Arabia, were covered. In Yemen, in the 
south-west of Arabia, in the Himyar 
clan, not only women but men too covered 
their faces whenever they came out of 
their lodgings. But along with this, it is 
strange to find that women, gaily dressed 
and without least observing the veil, ac- 
companied these men of the veil to the 


‘ Ukaz Fair, the Olympic Fair of Arabia. 
Even today the Taureg or Tawarik called 
Mulaththimin (the people who wear the 
litham or the veil, and who carry on trans 
desert trade of the Sahara of Africa and live 
in Central Sahara in Equatoria) move 
about with veils but their women, though 
Muslim, do not, at all, cover their faces, 
Dr. Bernhard Stern in the Scented Garden 
(New York, 1934) states that, in Ancient 
Arabia, men veiled their faces, if they were 
particularly beautiful to protect themselves 
against an evil glance. The ‘ Abbasids of 
Baghdad and the Fatimids of Egypt also 
covered their faces. The Sultan of Morocco 
does not go out with an uncovered face. 
The Emperor of China, it is also said, could 
not be seen. Whenever he came out, the 
guards turned their backs and dared not 
see him. It appears that the custom in 
Arabia varied. The women of the desert 
went about unveiled associating freely 
with men. Women in the cities were veiled. 


Amongst the Quraish—the nobles of 
Arabia—veiling was, in general, the rule. 
The Kitab al-Aghani (VII. 174) states that 
the historian Fakihi records that in ancient 
Mecca the citizens used to dress their 
unmarried daughters and their female 
slaves in all their finery and parade them, 
with faces unveiled, around the Ka‘ba in 
order to attract possible suitors and buyers. 
As Reuben Levy of Cambridge Univer- 
sity mentions in his Introduction to the 
Sociology of Islam, (Vol. I, pp. 176-77), 
possible reference to this very heathen 
custom is made in verses 32-33 of Chapter 
33 of the Qur’an, when the Prophet’s 
wives are bidden to remain in their houses 
and not go around in public decked out as 
in the time of Barbarism. Baidawi, the 
exegete, says that before the Prophet 
Muhammad, women were in the habit of 
adorning themselves with pearls and of 





18 The Tarjuman-ul-Qur’an for Muharram-ul-Haram, Vol. Vill, p. 32. 
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walking in the public highways, displaying 


themselves to men. 


The old name of Medina, given to it 
by Egyptians, is Yathrib, written by Euro- 
peans as Athribis or Atrepe.!® As Yathrib 
was small and not well populated, there 
was little vogue of the veil, and women went 
about even without the head-covering which 
was the chief distinction between the 
‘* free”? women and the bondmaid, the 
latter having no head cover whatever. 
Islam removed this distinction and equaliz- 
ed the rich and the poor in this respect 
by asking all to be dressed decently. 


Until the third century of the Hijra 
and even later, women enjoyed with men 
the right to pray in the mosque. Caliph 
‘Umar is said to have appointed a Qur’an 
reader specially for them at public worship 
(Tabari, I, 2649). ‘Atiqah bint Zaid, the 
wife of Caliph ‘Umar, used to go to the 
mosque along with her husband. Caliph 
‘Umar did not relish this practice, but 
‘Atiqah insisted on her right and main- 
tained it. Women were not required then 
to be veiled in the Indian fashion. The fact 
that Caliph ‘Umar appointed a lady to 
superintend the market is an apt instance 
to the point. 


In Harun-ur-Rashid’s time, Arab maid- 
ens went to fight on horseback and 
commanded troops. Ladies held their own 
against men in culture and wit. The exalted 
position occupied by women under the 
Arab domination in Spain was noteworthy 
in that it gave them influence and invested 
them with importance. They enjoyed free- 
dom. They appeared everywhere unveiled.” 
Public opinion not only permitted, but 
openly encouraged, their participation in 
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national and provincial contests for the 
palm of literary congresses, wherein they 
were forced to compete with the assembled 
genius and learning of the empire. Their 
features exposed to public gaze, they attend- 
ed the lectures of the University and 
participated in academical exhibitions. 


The kind of dress worn in early Islam 
consisted of at least two pieces—a chemise 
and a cloak for the upper part of the head 
and the body. The face, hands and the upper 
side of the feet need not be covered, 
though on the last detail, viz., the feet, 
there is some difference of opinion. Some 
interpreters of the Qur’an imposed upon 
all women what was laid down for the 
Prophet’s own wives, justifying their action 
by the argument that, since it was laudable 
for men in all matters to follow the Sunnah 
or the practice of the Prophet, so, for 
women it was commendable to follow the 
custom of the Prophet’s womenfolk, for- 
getting that re-marriage after the death of 
the Prophet was definitely tabooed in the 
case of the Prophet’s wives, while other 
widows have to remarry. Should one 
example be followed and the other dis- 
carded ? Perhaps, the one suited man and 
the other did not, and in both cases man 
should benefit ; he could marry a widow 
and also put his own wife under the seclu- 
sion of the pardah, and thus enjoy 
butter and jam on either side of the toast. 


Perhaps, for these so-called inter- 
preters of the Qur’an it was almost instinc- 
tive to do so. Most of them came from 
Iran where the haram system for the seclu- 
sion of women was well-established, 
having been copied from the Greeks 
with whom they had military clashes and 





19 Yathrib is not Arabic but the Arabic word thrb 


ing admonish, or slander, however evoked f. 


meaning 
of disgust and had to be changed to Madina. In fact, there are 25 or 26 names of Medina :—Tayabah, Tabah, 
‘ Asimah, Shafiyah, Mahbubah, Marhumah, ete. 


20 Scott, S. P., History of the Moorish Empire in Europe, 1904, Vol. Ill, p. 654. (This hist is obvious] 
based on contemporary Arab histories, e. g., Nafha-tut-Tib). . rapes ceased 
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marital contacts. The Eastern offsprings of 
the Greeks, the Byzantines, the other 
neighbours of the Arabs from the north, 
also cast their women into seclusion. The 
Byzantine ladies of high rank were practi- 
cally chattels of their parents and their 
husbands, or were doomed to vows of 
celibacy for purposes of state. Even the 
life of the Byzantinian Empress passed in 
severe seclusion, the retinue of the eunuchs 
guarded the approaches to the Gynaecum 
—or women’s apartments. Ameer Ali says 
that the Russians are said to have borrowed 
their terem—apartments to which women 
of rank were confined in ancient 
Russia—from the Byzantines. The nomadic 
herdsmen of Central Asia veiled the faces 
of their Shamanic—ancient idol-worship- 
ping—priests and of their well-to-do ladies 
for fear of the magic influence emanating 
from the face. The Jewish Encyclopaedia 
states that Moses, when speaking to his 
people after he had come down from 
Mount Sinai, covered his face with a veil 
as his skin shone so brightly that the people 
feared to come nigh. It was not, therefore, 
unnatural for the Saracens to copy their 
neighbours on the east, on the north, and 
on the north-east, the south and the west 
being large seas—the Red Sea and the 
Arabian Sea. 


For the impartial reader we shall now 
quote the Qur’an. The faithful translation”! 
of the relevant verses is as follows :— 
Surah Ahzab (The Clans, or the Allies, 
or the Confederates) revealed at Medina 
about the fourth of the Hijra, Chapter 33, 
Verse 32—‘‘O ye wives of the Prophet, 
Ye are not like any other women. If Ye 
keep your duty (to Allah), then be not soft 
of speech lest he in whose heart is a disease 
aspire (to you), but utter customary 
speech.” Verse 33: ‘‘ And stay in your 
houses. Bedizen not yourselves with the 
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bedizenment of the Time of Ignorance. 
Be regular in prayer, and pay the poor-due, 
and obey Allah and His Messenger. Allah’s 
wish is but to remove uncleanliness far 
from you, O folk of the Household, and 
cleanse you with a thorough cleansing.” 
pleas Verse 53 :‘‘ And when ye ask of them 
(the wives of the Prophet) anything, ask 
it of them from behind a curtain. That is 
purer for your hearts and for their hearts. 
And it is not for you to cause annoyance 
to the Messenger of Allah, nor that ye 
should ever marry his wives after him. Lo, 
that in Allah’s sight would be an enormity.” 


The Surah Nur (the Light) revealed at 
Medina in the fifth year of the Hijra, 
Chapter 24, Verse 30: ‘‘ Tell the believ- 
ing men to lower their gaze and be modest. 
That is purer for them. Lo, Allah is aware 
of what they do.” Verse 31: ‘‘ And tell 
the believing women to lower their gaze 
and be modest, and to display of their 
adornment only that which is apparent, 
and to draw their veils over their bosoms, 
and not to reveal their adornment save to 
their own husbands, or fathers, or hus 
bands’ fathers, or their sons, or their 
husbands’ sons, or their brothers, or their 
brothers’ sons or sisters’ sons, or their 
women, or their siaves, or male atten- 
dants who lack vigour, or children who 
know naught of women’s nakedness. And _ 
let them not stamp their feet so as to reveal 
what they hide of their adornment. And 
turn unto Allah together, O believers, 
in order that ye may succeed.” 


The words italicized by me in verse 
31 above, are debated upon among com- 
mentators, a very large number of whom 
throw the weight of their authority and 
the ability of their exposition on to the 
clause, the face and hands—and according 
to some also the feet—which, they aver, 








should be kept out of the veil. Among the 


21 Marmduke Pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, 1930. 
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well-known authorities, Ibn Jarir (Tabari 
who died in 310 A.H.), Khazin, Bahr-al- 
Muhit, Tafsir Jalalain (written by two 
Jalal-ud-Dins), the Hidaya and Kanz 
agree on this point, and hold that the 
face and the hands of women are not 
included in the parts of the body to be 
covered up. Among the distinguished 
‘Ulama, divines, and doctors, as_ the 
Patti (in Qasur, Punjab) pamphlet points 
out, Sa‘id bin-J‘abir, Hasan Basri, Zahhak, 
Awza ‘i, Shah Valiullah, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
Ibn Rushd Maliki and others, have taken 
the same attitude. The hair, the ears, the 
chest, the forehead, the neck and the 
other parts of the body of the women must 
be covered as already stated. The Urdu 
translation of the Qur’an by Shah Rafi‘ud- 
Din edited by Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, the 
translation of the Qur’an by Shah Rafi‘ud- 
Din edited by Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanvi, 
(Publisher: Nur Muhammad, Jami‘ Masjid, 
Delhi, 1345 A.H.=1927 A.C., p. 500), 
the Urdu transalation of the Qur’an by the 
late Shaikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mahmud-ul- 
Hasan of Deoband, United Provinces, 
edited by Maulana Shabbir Ahmad ‘Usmani 
(Madina Press, Bijnor, U.P., 1353 A.H., 
p. 564, marginal note), all explain this 
verse in the same way, viz., by excluding 
the face and the hands from the pardah. 


Maulana Ashraf Ali and Maulana 
Shabbir Ahmad, however, qualify the 
meaning by adding :—‘ provided there is 
no risk of mischief.’ Certainly there is no 
risk of mischief nowadays. There is no 
such risk to the womenfolk of Parsis, of 
Sikhs, of Indian Christians, of Jews, of 
Harijans, and of others. How could there 
be any risk to Muslims who have been the 
rulers of Bharat for centuries past ? The 
late Maulana Ahmad Riza Khan of Bareilly, 
a well-known conservative divine, has ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Maulana 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Amir-i-Jama‘t-i-Ahma- 
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diyah, Lahore, Punjab, has expressed 
clearly that the face and the hands 
must be kept open. Maulavi Sanaullah 
(Amritsar, Punjab) of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
sect, is rather singular in holding the 
contrary view, viz., the face must also be 
concealed. Shams-ul-‘Ulama’ Maulana 
Nazir Ahmad of Delhi, has, however, 
evaded the issue. The Shia ‘Ulama’ 
hold along with the Hanafi ‘Ulama’ that 
the face and the hands of women are to 
be kept open. 


Very often the Hadith (the Prophet’s 
Tradition) is repeated about ‘ Abdullah 
ibn Umm Maktum, the blind crier of the 
call to prayer in the days of the Prophet. 
The Prophet, here, is represented, on the 
narration of Umm Salama, quoted by the 
Traditionalists Ahmad and Abu Sa‘id, 
to have admonished Maimuna, a wife of 
the Prophet, for not having veiled herself 
before the blind man. Maimuna is repre-. 
sented naturally to rejoin that the veil 
was not needed in the presence of the blind 
man who could not see. The Prophet is, 
then, stated to have retorted that ‘though 
the blind man could not see her, she could 
see the blind man. In a parrot-like 
repetition of this Tradition, conservative 
people forget that the blind man certainly 
could not be expected properly to clothe 
himself and may be exposing certain parts 
of his body quite unconsciously, the sight 
of which a woman naturally should avoid. 
According to the Sahih Bukhari (vide the 
Book on Marriage, chapter 78), we have 
the spectacle of a bride serving guests in 
the following words: ‘‘ Abu-us-Sa’id al- 
Sa‘idi invited the Messenger of Allah 
on the occasion of his marriage and his 
wife on that day served the guests and she 
was the bride.”’ After the death of the Pro- 
phet, on one occasion, ‘Aishah ‘‘ deplores 
that if the Prophet had seen the condi- 
tion of women today, he would not have 
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allowed them freedom to move about like 
the women of Israel.” Could she say so, 
if there was any pardah in the Prophet’s 
time ? This is the greatest refutation of 
those who falsely say that the Prophet, 
in his latter days, advised the veil.” 


There are four sources of Islamic 
law :—the Qur’an, the Hadith, the Fiqh 
and the Ijma‘-al-Umma or the consensus 
of opinion of the people of the faith. The 
Qur’an and the Hadith have been quoted. 
In regard to the Figh, the Hidayah fil Furu 
(or the Guide in Particular Points) composed 
by Shaikh Burhan-ud-Din Abu’l Hasan 
‘Ali Marghinani (from Marghianan, a 
town of Farghana in Mavara-an-Nahr or 
Trans-oxiana) born about 530 A. H. 
(1135 A.C.) and died in 593 A.H. 
(1197 A.C.) claims priority of mention as 
the most standard work on Muslim juris- 
prudence of the Hanafi School. It leans to 
the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifa and has 
the advantage of combining with the 
authorities the different opinions and ex- 
plications of the principal commentators 
on all disputed points together with reasons 
for preferring any one adjudication in 
particular. The late Sir Shah Muhammad 
Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal Court of 
India and Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh 
Muslim University, in his preface to Cha- 
ghtai’s Qur’an and the Pardah, has quoted, 
Book XIV, Chapter 4, clause (i) of the 
Hidaya which definitely clarifies the clause 
in question of the verse 31 of the Qur’an 
and states: ‘‘It is not lawful that men 
should see any part of the bodies of women 
except their face and hands. This permission 
goes so far only, as women have to do work. 
And this concerns their dealings with men. 
If these parts of the body are also covered, 
it would be a great handicap, hence the 
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need is that these should be kept open.” 
Nothing could be clearer. And further 
discussion on the subject is, therefore, 
quite superfluous. 


The fourth source, the Ijma‘-al-Umma 
or the consensus of the people, is a great 
thing in Islam. The Prophet Muhammad, 
with the farsightedness that characterized 
his rulings, enjoined upon his followers 
the need for a consensus of opinion of his 
people, by meeting, clarifying and even 
improving upon Islamic law in the light 
of the tendencies of the age. The late Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal was a powerful advocate 
of the conference of world ‘Ulama’ to 
discuss problems affecting Islam, and to 
issue rulings altering practices and customs 
that were impediments in the progress of 
Islam. If the Islamic world could be moved 
to use this provision made by Islam, it 
will do a great deal of service to Islam, 
and to humanity in general. Non-Muslims 
have very limited opportunities of study- 
ing Islam. A body like the Ijma‘ could 
instil life into what the unacquainted 
Westerner or the ignorant Eastern neigh- 
bour of the Muslim calls the effete body of 
Islam. 


The present position of the veil in 
Islam will be relevant to the question of the 
Ijma‘ here. Of all the five continents of the 
globe, we know there is no pardal in 
Europe or in America or in Oceania. 
There is none in the Far East. This cuts off 
the greatest part of the globe, and confines 
us to a part of Africa (since the Christian or 
the pagan negroes observe no pardah 
there) and to a part of Asia. A small part 
of Africa and a part of Asia, therefore, 
remain. Iran and Turkey have discarded 
the veil. Muslim women in Arabia, in 





22 The late Mirza ‘ Azim Beg Chaghtai, Pleader, Chief Court, Marwar, Jodhpur, has discussed the sub- 
ject of the pardah in his two books (i) Quran and the Pardah and (ii) Hadith and the Pardah—and disposed 


of the arguments advanced by the pro’ 
nthe m in hoisting the orthodox an 


$ 


onists of the pardah. By a painstaking study of the subject, he has 
uvian Mulla with his own petard. 
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‘Iraq, in Syria, Lebanan, Palestine, and 
Egypt move about freely though they keep 
hanging a very light, thin, small black 
cover over the face. These women can be 
seen doing business, buying and selling in 
the open market, in the shops, and on the 
streets. Some Bedouin women, in parts of 
Arabia, however, put on thicker veils. 
Women in Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco move about—the upper strata 
like those in ‘Iraq and Egypt, while the 
lower strata copy the Bedouin. Afghanistan 
has somewhat resumed its old rigidity after 
the exit of Amanullah. India is the only 
unfortunate country where Muslim women 
in some parts, at any rate, are confined to 
the home and veil heavily, and cover the 
conveyance equally heavily when they have 
to move out of their house. Even then, 
we see, nowadays, advanced ladies in India 
both in the provinces and in the states, 
who are quite out of the pardah as in Iran 
and Turkey. In the manner of Raziya, Chand 
Sultana or the Mughul princesses of India 
the princesses of Hyderabad and Bhopal 
do not observe the pardah. We have 
numerous portraits of Nur Jahan, Mumtaz 
Mahal, Jahan Ara, Zeb-un-Nisa and others. 
Had they not given sittings to court pain- 
ters, the portraits of these princesses could 
not be so common today. 


From the figures of the census of 1931, 
it is calculated that about 40 lakhs or four 
millions of women in India observe the 
pardah. A_ great majority is Hindu. 
Even supposing half of them are Muslim 
women, the number cannot be more than 
20 lakhs or two millions. Out of 100 millions 
or ten crores of the total Muslim popu- 
lation in India, half, viz., 5 crores or 50 
millions may be taken to be women. If 
only twenty lakhs or two millions of Muslim 
women, observe the pardah 4 crores and 
80 lakhs of Muslim women in India are, 
according to this computation, out of the 
pardah. Another estimate puts 5% of 
Muslim women in India under the veil. 
The peasantry all over India seldom observe 
the pardah. It is, then, the 
middle class, who suffer most from the evil 
effects of the veil, the lifting of which will 
mean no revolution among Muslim women 
in general, and no breach of the supposed 
traditions of the Shari‘at or this so-called 
law of Islam. They are, however, the class 
of Muslim women who do need relief, as 
it is this very class that should benefit by 
useful knowledge and modern education. 
Looked at from the point of the Ijma‘ 
or the majority also, the old conservative 


Muslim will find himself lost. 

















WORKING CLASS FAMILIES OF AN ALUMINIUM FACTORY 
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The achievement and 
main o 
a general review of the results of his stu 


maintenance of full employment at rising standards of living is now one of the 
ives of social and economic yf in most countries. In the following article!, the author gives 
mg of 150 working class families of the Aluminium Company of 


India, Alwaye, Travancore, surveys the general labour problems that have arisen and suggests some 


measures for their solution. 


Mr. Pillai (TISS ’45) is the Government Labour Welfare Officer, Alleppey, Travancore. 


Alwaye is a small town, with a popula- 
tion of about 40,000, situated on the bank of 
the river ‘‘ Periyar ” in the north division 
of Travancore State. Its proximity to the 
port of Cochin and the hydro-electric power 
station at Pallivasal lends it potentiali- 
ties of vast industrial growth. At present 
the town contains one cement factory, 
one pottery works, five mills and an 
aluminium company. This last is situated 
in a village called Alupuram, two miles to 
the west of the main road from Alwaye 
to Ernakulam. The thatched huts of the 
workers, the intermittent tea-shops of the 
village and an attractive chain of hills 
in the distance with hazy vegetation in the 
valleys constitute the visible environment 
of the factory. Started in 1941, with its 
production beginning only in 1942, the 
Company is run on Canadian capital. 


The raw material, purified bauxite 
or alumina, is brought in ships to the port 
of Cochin from where it is transported 
to the factory by means of boats along 
the river. The process of work in the factory 
is the electrolytic reduction of alumina 
by the Hall-Heroult process. The Company 
contains five departments in all. The first 
department is the electrical department 
consisting of transformers and rectifiers, 
operated by electricians, lifters, crane work- 
ets, etc. The transformers reduce the 
main supply voltage {from higher to 
lower as required for the purposes of 
electrolysis, while the rectifiers convert 
the main supply consisting of alternating 


currents to a direct current supply. Next 
comes the pot-room containing 23 pots 
whose maintenance is the work of potmen. 
The third is the paste plant in which 
fitters, coolies, etc., prepare the paste 
required for electrolysis. The fourth is 
the mechanical department in which fitters, 
smiths, carpenters, etc., maintain the machi- 
nery required for the works. The 
construction department is the fifth, consis- 
ting of casual employees and is the 
only department in which women work. 
Of all the departments the most strenuous 
work is involved in the pot-room. The 
temperature of 1800 F., the physical 
strain involved in breaking down the crusts 
formed on the molten metal, the bad 
lighting, the gloomy atmosphere and the 
hot air make it so. 10% of the workers 
interviewed had given up pot-room service 
in favour of work in other departments. At 
present the work in the company consists 
only of manufacturing the metal from the 
raw materials. The aluminium obtained 
by the electrolytic process is cast into 
ingots and sold to the government for 
war purposes. No fabrication is done 
in the factory, though there is a proposal 
under consideration for doing it as 
soon as the conditions are favourable. 


The Worker at Home.—Much of the 
unrest in industrial society today can be 
ascribed to the disharmony between the 
work life and the home life of the labour 
population. One of the many factors that 
make family life enjoyable is its physical 





1 This survey was made during 1944-45, 
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environment. In this respect the thatched 
huts of the workers in the Aluminium 
Factory, with the wide open spaces and 
extensive green fields around them, serve as 
a happy escape from the drudgery in the 
factory. But the evils are also many. There 
is little civic life, no arrangement for sanita- 
tion or for the development of the social 
or community life of the village. Again, 
every day the worker has to walk a dis- 
tance of 15 to 20 miles to reach his factory. 
This, added to the hard day’s toil, ren- 
ders him physically incapable of contri- 
buting to his share of the family’s acti- 
vities. He has, moreover, his financial 
worries, he being the sole earning member 
of his family who has to support other 
dependents besides his own family. Lastly, 
night shift makes him sleep during the 
day and he finds little time to partake 
in the activities of home life. To him 
leisure is practically unknown, as also 
recreation. 


The Worker in the Factory.—A majority 
of the workers have entered the factory not 
because they have a positive liking for it, 
but because they are attracted either by the 
wages paid or by the opportunity afforded 
to escape unemployment. When asked 
whether they liked the job, 30% gave 
answers in the affirmative, 15% in the 
negative and the rest were indifferent. 
There is no regular system of recruitment 
followed by the employers, which would 
tend to create a loyalty in the working 
class to the company. Within the limited 
space of an article, there is no room to 
dwell at length on the theoretical impor- 
tance of factors, which make the worker’s 
life happy, such as, his personal likes and 
dislikes, his choice of work, his technical 
skill and experience, the physical environ- 
ment of the factory, the boredom and 


fatigue associated with factory labour, the 
material conditions of work like wages, 
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hours of work, etc. But these factors are 
considered briefly with reference only to 
the workers in the Aluminium Factory. 


The factory employs in all up to 420 
workers. Of these the workers in the present 
study are regular fulltime employees. 
Since there is no regular system of recruit- 
ment, the workers are drawn from the 
villages round the factory and from the 
different parts of Travancore and Cochin 
States. Women are employed only in the 
construction department and their number 
is 42. As regards wages, the skilled labourer 
gets froma minimum of Rs. 1-2-0 to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 2-6-0 a day, the semi-skilled gets 
from a basic wage of 14 as. increasing up to 
Rs. 1-6-0 per day, and the unskilled gets 
between 12 as. and 14as. a day excluding 
dearness allowance. The wages are paid 
fortnightly. The hours of work are 9 
hours a day or 54 hours a week for the 
general shift which lasts from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. with an hour off at midday. 
Besides, the factory works on 3 continuous 
shifts of 8 hours each: 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
4 p.m. to 12 p.m. and 12 p.m. to 8 a.m. 


The workers have a six-day week. 
Sectional holidays are allowed to the differ- 
ent sections on recognised holidays. A 
permanent worker is allowed annually pri- 
vilege leave for 124 days, with full pay. If 
a worker absents himself for 8 days without 
leave he is dismissed. After 3 days of 
absence without leave, the personnel 
officer makes enquiries as to» its cause 
and deals with each case according to its 
merits. Since the work is done on a time 
basis, the worker has to face wage-cuts 
for late coming. During my stay I came 
to know of 4 cases of dismissals in 
the factory as a result of alleged impertinent 
behaviour. It is unfortunate to note that 
in no case did the management take 
proper steps to investigate into the matter 
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by giving the workers a_ legitimate 
hearing. 


Promotion is done on the basis of 
merit. For efficient workers increments 
ate given at the rate of 2 as. but there 
is no standard of efficiency except the 
recommendation of the superiors. Sickness 
allowance amounts to half-pay up to 3 
months. Dearness allowance is calculated 
at the rate of 50% on Rs. 16/- and on the 
surplus 25% of itself is calculated addition- 
ally. The Provident Fund is calculated at 
the rate of 64% on the wage. Only 30% 
of the workers are at present contributing 
to it, as the workers are not required to 
join the Fund. 


The incidence of accidents in the 
factory is very low. Minor injuries like 
cuts, burns, bruises, etc., did come to my 
notice, but major accidents were practi- 
cally nil. The company has taken proper 
steps to guard against them by systematic 
study and elimination of points of hazard 
throughout the entire establishment. 


The present study covers 188 workers, 
all of whom are permanent employees of the 
Company. Of them 12 are skilled, 24 are 
unskilled and the remaining 152 are semi- 
skilled. It must be admitted that, on the 
whole, their working conditions are good, 
though a lot more can be done by way 
of improvement, particularly in the matter 
of transport. In view of the fact that most 
of the workers live scattered in different 
villages, to provide transport facilities 
for everyone is out of the question. The 
only solution seems to be the provision 
of housing for the workers and thus bring- 
ing them together and nearer the factory. 


Food, Housing and Health—The use- 
fulness of food is entirely dependent on 
factors such as the quantity and quality 
of the food consumed. The importance 
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of a balanced diet rich in vitamin 
contents can hardly be over-emphasised. An 
analysis of the Indian worker’s food shows 
that it is anything but balanced. They 
subsist mainly on food grains and the 
workers in the Aluminium Company are 
no exception. Rice, vegetables and tapioca 
form their staple diet. Most of the 
houses visited keep cows, but milk, being 
considered a source of supplementing 
the income, is not consumed. Fish, which 
was once the cheapest nitrogenous food 
in these parts, has recently become very 
dear. Meat is held as a delicacy for festive 
occasions. At the time of conducting this 
survey, the country was suffering from a 
terrible scarcity of rice, due to war 
conditions, though much of the evil has 
now been reduced, thanks to the well- 
organised rationing system introduced by the 
Government. The families subsist on two 
meals a day, the night meal being the most 
important. The workers also take breakfast 
consisting of tea and light refreshments at 
the tea shops. 


Much can be done to improve the 
nutritive value of the food of the workers 
without materially increasing its cost. Using 
preparations of ‘‘ whole rice” which retain 
all proteins, vitamins and salts, eating more 
of bajri, wheat and similar grains which 
are distributed under the rationing system, 
cooking rice without washing it too mtich 
and not throwing away the excess water in 
cooked rice, and utilising pulses and beans 
in increased quantities, will serve to balance 
their diet and improve its nutritive value. 
Allotments of land can also be made to 
the workers to enable them to grow 
their own vegetables. This can easily be 
done as the factory owns a vast expanse 
of land in the vicinity. 


Next in importance to food comes 
the problem of housing. Though it has 
been argued that the workers’ houses should 
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be as far away from the factory and as 
distant from each other as possible, so 
that nothing in their home environment 
should remind the workers of their work 
life, the modern idea is that a well-organised 
and well-planned society of workers is 
only possible when they live together. 
If a stabilisation of the labour force is 
effected by providing housing, recruitment 
could be done from the children of the 
wage earners and this would tend to create 
a feeling in the workers that they belong 
to the company and that company labour 
is their natural vocation. The workers 
would get ample opportunities of climbing 
up the ladder of efficiency and promotion 
by constant contact with those skilled 
in the profession like jobbers, headmen, 
foremen, etc. Social services could be 
better organised if the workers stuck 
together. There would be greater facilities 
for the development of a working class 
outlook on fundamental problems like 


wages, hours of work and trade unionism. 


The employers of the Aluminium Fac- 
tory have not yet put any housing scheme 
into practice, but they have a scheme 
on hand which, it is reported, would materi- 
lize soon. At present the working class 
habitations are scattered about in the 
neighbouring villages. The houses are small 
with approximately 2 to 3 rooms housing 
5 to 9 persons on an average. They are ill- 
ventilated, dark and with very limited 
floor space. All the houses, with an 
exception of about 5% of them which 
have tiled roofs, have thatched roofs. 
The floor is kutcha coverd with cow- 
dung. Generally, they are devoid of 
furniture, but there are rare instances of 
houses with a few pieces of furniture like 
benches, cots and foot-stools. The houses 
are provided with no latrines and the 
work people make use of a specially 
set aside portion of the compound, or 


meadows, or riverbanks for answering the 
calls of nature. This is a very dirty and 
unhygienic method which breeds disease. 
Indeed, the only bright feature of the 
working class houses is that they are placed 
in compounds affording plenty of light and 
air. 


| Most of these compounds are owned 
by landlords and the workers have 
built temporary dwellings on them. 
They have to pay no rent on these, but 
a land rent is charged. Of the families 
that came under this survey, 20% pay 
an approximate sum of Rs. 7/- per month 
on house rent, 70% pay land rent and the 
rest own their own houses. At present 
the problem of rent is not of great 
magnitude, but the cropping up of other 
industrial concerns, like the Chemicals 
and Fertilizers Co. Ltd., tends to increase 
the rent considerably and cause trouble 
in the future in this direction. 


Immediately connected with the 
problem of housing is that of health. 
The employers of the Aluminium Co. 
have taken certain measures for promoting 
and safeguarding the health of their emplo- 
yees. The factory is built on modern lines 
and is kept scrupulously clean. The building 
is well-lighted and has adequate facilities 
for ventilation. It contains well-constructed 
bathrooms fitted with shower baths 
and wash basins. Arrangements are made 
in the works for providing drinking water. 
There is a dispensary to provide medical 
aid to the workers. However, since medical 
aid is not extended to the families, a 
majority of workers along with their 
families depend exclusively on Ayurvedic 
medicine. Perhaps this accounts for the fact 
that no cases of T.B. or V.D. have come 
under the notice of the Company doctor. 


Family Life—Within the limitations 
of the time at my disposal only a super- 
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ficial survey of family life in its varied 
aspects was possible. Of the 150 families, 
66 are Hindus, 69 Christians and 15 
Muslims. Among the Hindus, remnants 
of the previously existing tendency for 
endogamy could still be traced. Although 
patriarchal families are quite common, 
the matriarchal system still prevails in 
certain households. A striking feature of 
the families studied was the practice of 
early marriage. Most of the marriages 
are arranged by parents or relatives and the 
partners rarely have a chance of selection. 
Marriages are usually celebrated at the 
bride’s place. There was only one instance 
of a man having two wives. Divorce and 
legal separation are not common, dissolu- 
tion of marriage being usually done by 
desertion. 


Approximately there is a period of 
two year’s spacing between intermittent 
child-births. The practice of birth control 
is unheard of among these work-people. A 
conscious limitation on their part of the 
size of their families is impossible owing to 
their belief that children are God-sent, 
to their low vitality which produces a 
high fecundity, the use of alcohol which 
stimulates sex and the lack of proper 
recreation. Confinement takes place in 
the house of the wife’s parents unless 
they happen to live in the same family. 
Delivery cases are entirely under the charge 
of the village dais, and for complicated 
cases the only available aid comes from 
inexpert village Vaidyans. The death 
and birth rates of children are very high, 
though, curiously enough, I did not come 
across a single case of still-birth during 
my investigation. The common causes of 
infantile mortality are diarrhoea, fever, 


malnutrition, lack of breast-feeding due to 
ill-health of mothers, improper knowledge 
of upbringing children, etc. Of the women 
in the families, 12 had abortions, the total 
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number being 22, which means that on 
an average there are 2 abortions per head. 
The total number of children in the 150 
families was 495, the number of mothers 
being 168. Out of the total number of 
children born, 98 died within a year of 
their birth and 40 within three years of 
birth. 


In none of the families studied could 
be found any women earners. The occupa- 
tion of the women consists of discharging 
the household duties and the sacred 
functions of child-bearing and upbringing 
of children. Since woman is not an earner, 
her status in the family is very low. 


The percentage of literacy is high 
among the people, meaning by literate 
one- who can read and write a post card. 
Of the members in the families studied, 
44% are literates in the sense that they 
have had primary education, 40% are 
expected literates and the rest are illite- 
rates. Primary education is free in the state 
and the average literacy is 52%. But the 
high literacy rate is no index of enlighten- 
ment among the people. They still cling 
to superstitious beliefs, meaningless tradi- 
tions and customs. A lack of class concious- 
ness is their remarkable characteristic. 
This can be explained as the chief reason 
for the absence of an organised union 
among the workers. 


Income, Expenditure and Indebtedness.— 
A more or less correct estimate of the stan- 
dard of life of these workers can be made 
from an examination of the family budgets. 
According to the studies of budgets conduc- 
ted in advanced countries like America, 
there are 4 main levels of living appli- 
cable to the working class families :— 
(1) the poverty level; (2) the minimum 
subsistence level; (3) the subsistence plus 
or the minimum of health and decency 
level; and (4) the minimum of comfort 
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level. It can be asserted that the Indian 
working class families today maintain 
the poverty level. Industrialisation, al- 
though carried to a limited extent, has 
in India created an increased number of 
wants in the workers without supplying 
adequate incomes to satisfy them. 


The average of the 150 household 
budgets gives more or less accurately 
the standard of living of a representative 
household. The total number of adults 
and children in these families is respectively 
541 and 357. The number of earners per 
house is 1.40 and the number of dependents 
1.10. This makes it clear that each house- 
hold contains at least one earner and one 
dependent. Now the chief source of income 
is wages, other sources being income from 
land, from members who serve in the army, 
etc. Generally speaking, the workers seldom 
follow subsidiary occupations, due, on 
the one hand, to the lack of education 
about the desirability of pursuing them 
and, on the other, to a lack of leisure. 
Besides, fatigue, malnutrition, etc., tell 
on his health, making him unfit to turn 
out extra work. 


The amount spent on food forms 
the major portion of the expenditure, 
amounting to 60.90%, calculated on the 
basis of expenditure, and 71.10% on the 
basis of income. Although such a high 
percentage is spent on food, the quality and 
quantity of the food consumed is very poor. 


Rice, which is their staple diet, forms 
only 50% of the quantity of grains distribu- 
ted under the rationing system, the other 
50% being composed of wheat, bajri and 
pulses. This affects consumption and pro- 
duces a devastating effect on their health. 
Another important item of expenditure is 
that of fuel and light. Fuel has become very 
dear and, since most of the workers live on 
rented land, they have to depend entirely on 
purchased fuel for household purposes. 


The percentage spent on fuel and light 
comes to 9.80% on expenditure and 11.50% 
on income basis. The amount spent on 
light is approximately one-third of that 
spent on fuel. The workers use oil lamps, 
crude kerosene tin lamps and hurricane 
lanterns. Both kerosene and groundnut 
oil are used for lighting purposes. As 
regards rent, it forms 5.90% on expenditure 
and 6.80% on income. The houses are 
loose structures which need repair or even 
re-erection every month. This again is 
a monthly item of expenditure. 


Gathering information about the actual 
expenditure on clothing presented a diff- 
cult problem. The workers have no regula- 
rity in buying clothes and the quantity 
purchased on different occasions is striking- 
ly variable. Generally, men use 4 dhoties 
and 2 shirts per year and 1 or 2 towels; 
while the women use 4 blouses and 4 
dhoties annually and the children gener- 
ally go about without any clothes. Since 
primary education is free in the _ state, 
the working class spend practically nothing 
on education. Of the 150 families studied, 
only 4 spend on an average Rs. 7/- per 
month on education. Conveyance is another 
major item of expenditure. The worker’s 
annual trips to his native place and his 
frequent escapes into the neighbouring 
towns tell heavily on his purse and involve 
him in debt. Expenses on religious and 
social necessities, form 15°80% on 
expenditure and 18.50% on income. The 
social habits of the workers include pan- 
chewing, smoking and drinking. Of the 
workers interviewed, 90% take toddy 
as it affords them relief from the mono- 
tony and fatigue of factory labour. To reme- 
dy this evil, welfare activities of an 
organised nature should afford recreational 
facilities and kindle the necessary impetus 
for creative work. This would diminish 
the urge for drink, and the amount spent 
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on it could be saved and utilised for 
other beneficial items like food, clothing, 
etc. Finally, the amount spent as interest 
on debt comes to 7.50% on expenditure 
and 8.80% on income basis. 


The total income per month of the 150 


Income in Rupees per month 


21— 35 
36— 50 
51— 65 
66— 80 
81— 95 
96—110 
111—125 
126—140 


The average income per family=Rs. 58-3-0 


In 52 out of the 128 families, debts were 
incurred to meet the monthly expenditure. 
Other causes of indebtedness are marriages, 
births, deaths, annual pilgrimages to the 
temple of Sahari-Malai, unexpected happen- 


Debt in Rupees 


0— 50 
51—100 
101—150 
151—200 
201—250 
251—300 
301—350 
351—400 
401—450 
451—500 
501—550 


Because of the absence of a money- 
lending class in the State, the workers 
generally borrow from friends, relatives, 
acquaintances and shopkeepers. On 52% 
of the debts interest is charged at a rate 
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families comes to Rs. 8,733-8-0 and the 
total expenditure to Rs. 10,196-12-0. From 
this it is clear that on an everage a family 
spends Rs. 9-12-0 more than the average 
income. The following table gives the in- 
come in rupees per month according to 
the number of families :— 


No. of Families 


6 
64 
48 
10 


150 


ings like illnesses, etc. Not a single family 
had savings, while 22 had neither savings 
nor debts. The following table shows the 
distribution of debts :— 


Families 


128 


ranging from 12% to 150% annually. A good 
percentage of the debts are due to shop- 
keepers, for articles bought on credit. 
There is no definite system of repayment 
of sums borrowed. Usually a part of the 
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debt is cleared whenever they find means 
of doing so. But this does not help them a 
bit as they have to borrow again to meet 
emergencies or to make up for the defi- 


’ ciency in the family income. Many of 


them entertain no hope of repaying the 
debt, but visualise a happy post-war era 
which would enable them to save and thus 
clear their debts. Then again, they organise 
amongst themselves a sort of ‘‘ chit sys- 
tem” by means of which they are enabled 
to clear in a lump sum the debts which 
demand immediate repayment. On pay 
day each of the members contribute Rs. 5/- 
to Rs. 10/- and the amount collected is 
paid to the person who is in the greatest 
difficulty. 


This indebtedness is essentially the 
defect of the social structure which demands 
expenses from them beyond their means. 
Education in domestic economy would 
safeguard the workers from an unwise 
distribution of family income. It is super- 
fluous to expatiate on the benefit of co- 
operatives among workpeople, which 
would enable them to escape from part of 
the heavy burden of indebtedness, and to 
avoid the clutches of shopkeepers and 
unscrupulous money-lenders. A co-opera- 
tive cost-price grain shop or a co-operative 
credit society could also do much to mini- 
mise their difficulties. 

Welfare Activities—The revolutionary 
change in the relations between capital 
and labour, which was a product of 
World War I, led to a keen recognition 
of the need for organised welfare work. 
The chief motive, however, behind most 
industrial welfare schemes was profit. 
The employers think that the amount 
spent on welfare is an investment which 
brings profitable returns in the nature of 
more efficiency, increased output and 
general prosperity of the industry. This 
profit motive which igneres, more or less, 


the human element in industry naturally 
breeds suspicion, discontent and resent- 
ment in the minds of the workers. An 
inevitable consequence is that welfare 
fails to realise its desired end and ushers 
in disharmony in the employer-employee 
relationship. The idea that welfare is an 
essential condition of good management 
is the right one. For it accepts that industry 
is a collective effort to serve the community 
by making it more prosperous and more 
healthy, and that the workers are not so 
many hands identical with the machines 
and materials but so many human beings 
who are their fellow-workers deserving due 
consideration in the scheme of things. To 
be successful, therefore, welfare work 
should be carried out on a co-operative 
basis, meaning thereby that there should 
be thorough co-operation between the 
employer, the management and the workers. 


An examination of labour welfare 
work in most of the industrial concerns 
in India shows that most of our employers 
lack the vision and enlightenment neces- 
sary for putting into practice the modern 
ideas of labour welfare. The creation of 
a labour department or a labour officer 
alone will not produce any results. Often 
the labour officer is invested with a host 
of responsibilities without the full authority 
to execute his plans. The only solution 
appears to be the appointment of officers 
by the State, giving them full authority for 
the successful working out of their pro- 
grammes. Another sad feature of Indian 
industries is the lack of trained men to 
be employed as labour officers. Unless 
trained men are appointed no firm can 
aspire to put into practice even the most 
carefully laid-out welfare programmes. Since 
the co-operation of the workers is essen- 
tial for success, the employees should be 
consulted before the appointment of a 
welfare officer, 
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In the light of the above, let us examine 
the welfare activities carried on by the 
Aluminium Company. A canteen, run 
on a co-operative basis by the Tea Expan- 
sion Board, has been provided for 
the workers. The employers have no 
hand in its management and it is conducted 
on a commercial basis. It supplies tea and 
foodstuffs ($ anna per cup, 6 annas per meal) 
the quality and quantity of which compares 
favourably with the local tea-shops and 
restaurants. Within the limited time at 
my disposal I could notice that the workers 
in general were not patronizing the canteen. 
And this is not surprising. The chief 
motive behind the running of a canteen 
should be the promotion of the health of and 
convenience to the workers. This can 
never be achieved through an outside 
agency which is always motivated by ideas 
of self-interest and profit-making. The 
chief aims of any factory in installing a 
canteen should be the improvement of 
the nutritional standard of the food con- 
sumed by the workers. This can be done 
by educating workers in matters relating to 
health and nutrition and by carrying on pro- 
paganda by plant publications, pay envelope 
slips, posters and classes. Again, the man- 
agement of the canteen should be taken up 
by the plant-management itself and run on 
a non-profit, non-loss basis. In addition to 
this an employee-elected committee should 
be made to assume responsibilities for the 
operation of the food service employing 
its Own commissary manager. A further 
improvement would be the substitution 
of milk for tea in the canteen. 


A certain amount of medical relief 
is also provided through a dispensary. 
It is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and the staff comprises one qualified medi- 
cal man, one compounder and 2 attendants, 
all of whom work full-time. The dispensary 
neither contains wards for long-term treat- 
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ment, nor does it afford facilities for major 
operations. 90% of the workers seek medi- 
cal aid from the dispensary as well as from 
Ayurvedic physicians in the village. The 
rest do not place any faith in the Allopathic 
treatment and go exclusively to Ayurvedic 
physicians. There is a general complaint 
from the workers that enough attention 
is not paid to them in the dispensary. 
Of course it would be impossible for the 
doctor to pay individual attention to every 
worker every day, but his periodic examin- 
ation is absolutely essential. No records 
are kept of the cases treated in the dispen- 
sary. With adequate knowledge of the 
working conditions in every department, 
a careful study of the occupational diseases 
and a proper keeping of records, the 
factory doctors can do much in the pre- 
servation and protection of the health of 
the workers. 


The outdoor activities conducted by 
the factory include only football and volley- 
ball. There is one football field and 2 
volleyball courts in the factory premises. 
But it is found that only 5% of the workers 
take advantage of these, the reasons given 
being lack of time, fatigue, lack of interest 
and old age. Without the introduction of 
a housing scheme which would bring all 
the workers together and nearer the factory, 
no physical welfare programme can be 
successfully carried out. Again, the factory 
has made no provision for indoor activities. 
If introduced, they are bound to become 
very popular as the workers could partici- 
pate in these games in between the different 
shifts. 


The factory has made no provision 
for perhaps the most important aspect of 
welfare, education. The educational activi- 
ties in an industry should be in co-opera- 
tion with similar activities of the State 
or local bodies. By means of classes con- 
ducted by experts, adolescent workers 
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could be given technical instruction for 
ensuring more efficiency in work. Adult 
education, too, by means of night classes, 
etc., should be provided. Perhaps greater 
in importance than literacy to the adult 
worker is the practical application of 
knowledge to useful occupations which 
materially benefit him. Gardening is one of 
these. Proper guidance in gardening should 
be given to the worker either by regular 
classes held on a model allotment or by 
occasional lectures on special subjects. 
A well-kept garden growing nutritive vege- 
tables would serve the double purpose 
of increasing the nutritive value of the food 
consumed by the worker and of supple- 
menting his meagre income. 


Besides the formal methods ennumera- 
ted above, a far more informa! and indirect 
method of education may also be utilised 
through the creation of such organisations 
as works-committees, games, clubs, dra- 
matic clubs, debating societies, etc., which 
serve to build up individual character 
and strengthen the bonds of mutual 
service between workers. A works library 
and reading room is also indispensable in 
any welfare scheme. The library can be 
started in a very humble way with a small 


nucleus of books and yradually it could be 
expanded. 


There is no well-organised union 
among the workers. The leaders of the 
union which exists nominally at present 
are outsiders who belong to the upper 
middle class and have high academic 
qualifications. Previously about 70% of 
workers joined the union, but they dropped 
out after one subscription and today only 
15% are members. To an impartial out- 
sider the failure of the union appears to 
be the result of faulty organisation and 
the absence of a working-class conscious- 
ness on the part of workers owing to 
their lack of education. Many of the 
workers, besides, are content with condi- 
tions in the factory and visualise a glorious 
post-war future which will bring about a 
favourable solution for all their problems. 


As with social welfare in general, 
the problem of the industrial worker also 
requires for its solution manifold approa- 
ches at different levels. Direct approaches 
to improve amenities are needed, but 
the over-all necessity is that he should 
be functioning in a healthy and well 
balanced economy. 
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A SURVEY OF RESEARCH STUDIES ON 
CHILDREN’S DIETS IN INDIA 


PrirHA KuMARAPPA SHALIZI 


The diet of the growing child is of 
continue to yield important information w 


famount importance. Nutritional research has yielded and will 
will provide a sound basis on which an improved standard 


of dietary can be built. In the following analysis, the author presents expert opinion, discusses the different 
aspects of the complicated problem of children’s diet and shows how difficulties may be overcome. 


Mrs. Shalizi has done special work in pre-school education and children’s nutrition at the Merrill- 


Palmer School, Detroit, U.S.A. 


As I gradually began to realise the 
great importance of the right kind of food 
for the proper growth and development of 
the young child, I decided to make a survey 
of the studies on Indian diets and their 
effect on Indian children. Further, I decided 
to find out the defects in our diets and 
discover if there were any cheap but 
nutritious substitute foods which could be 
used to form an adequate basic diet. 


The majority of the people of India 
are so poor that they have barely enough 
for existence. Food, clothing, taxes and so 
on, have all to come out of the agricultural 
labourer’s minute pittance of 4 or 5 annas 
a day. Here we see the reason for their 
under-nourishment. The important foods, 
such as milk and eggs are too expensive to 
be bought. If poultry is raised, the eggs are 
sold to swell the income. So, poverty and 
at times tradition, keep the Indian in 
a deplorable state of health and little 
can be done to remedy the situation 
until a basic diet is found that is cheap 
enough for the masses. 


However, it is only during the last 


two decades or so that emphasis has been 
placed on the part that food plays in the 
growth and development of children ; 
and in India this fact is just beginning to be 
recognised. Now our doctors and scientists 
are beginning to take an interest in the 
subject and are carrying on various experi- 
ments to discover and correlate all they 
can find out about the relationship of 
Indian diets to the growth and development 
of the Indian child. 


D. N. Mullick and J. T. Irving 
carried out an experiment on rats to 
discover the nutritional value of some 
Indian diets. Three typical diets were used, 
which were constituted as follows:— 

A. The Northern Indian : based on 
whole wheat (atta), pulse and 
vegetables. 

B. The Well-to-do Hindu : based 
on rice, pulse and vegetables. 

C. The Poor Hindu: based on 


rice and pulse. 


The diets were fed uncooked and 
they were found to contain the following 
amounts of Calcium and Phosphorus! :— 





Diets. 


Northern Indian __ 
Well-to-do Hindu 


Poor Hindu 














Ca: % P:% Ca: P ratio 
a of 
0-18 0-37 0-49 
0:09 0-22 0-42 
0-09 0:21 0-43 
0-018 0-08 0-23 
0-021 0-11 0-20 








1 Mullick, D. N., and Irving, J. 7. Nutritional Value of Some Indian Diets. Nature 140 : 319. August 


21, 1937. 
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From these results it was found that 
the poor Hindu had a _ rachitogenic 
Calcium : Phosphorus ratio ; that the rate 
of growth was impaired in all three 
groups as compared to the growth rates 
of rats on the stock laboratory diet. On 
killing the rats and taking their ash content, 
calcification was also seen to be impaired. 
Breeding was inferior in the three groups. 
Six in group C died of pneumonia and 
none lived for more than 105 days. ‘‘ Al- 
though the number of rats used was small, 
the results confirm McCarrison’s finding 
that the Northern diet is superior to both 
the Hindu diets.’” 


Besides the main ingredients, the use 
of spices has been a subject of contention ; 
does it or does it not affect those who use 
it in large amounts ? According to Phillippe 
Rezek who investigated the matter, the 
intake of an overabundant amount of spices 
could cause directly or indirectly certain 
tropical cirrhosis. He experimented with 
two groups of dogs, giving them different 
quantities of spices in their daily diet. 
They all died within 258 days. 


Rezek also found that the taking of 
spices during pregnancy and nursing could 
injure the foetal liver as it could injure 
the infant’s liver. Infantile cirrhosis is 
not seen throughout the whole of India. 
It is concentrated in Bengal, around Madras, 
in South India and along Vizagapatam. 
This disease generally attacks the children 
of middle class Hindus and of rich Brah- 
mins. Rarely does it affect poor Hindu 
families, more rarely still the Muslims, 
and never Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 
The illness is most frequent in homes 
with little children, and often several 
children of the same mother have the 
sickness one after the other. 


2 Loc. cit. 


The disease begins usually in the sixth 
or eighth month of infancy, seldom after 
the twelfth month, and the infants die 
almost always after an illness of 4 to 8 
months, or sometimes even longer. 


From this we see that it is of great impor- 
tance to prevent little children being fed 
spices very early in their lives, as is apt 
to be done in old fashioned families in 
which there has been little education, or 
which are not willing to accept modern 
findings in the field of nutrition. 


For years we have known that Indian 
children among poorer families are not 
properly nourished, but it is only now 
that we are beginning to realise the extent 
of this malnutrition that exists in the 
country. Studies have been made on the 
diets consumed in various parts of the 
country, and examinations have been made 
on children who are brought up on these 
diets to find the food values that they lack 
most and the diseases that are caused by 
these particular lacks. 


In Orissa a survey was made of chil- 
dren in the districts of Cuttack, Puri and 
Khurda. The groups were made up of 
both rural and urban children :-— 


1. Cuttack District.—In this group 
there were 560 children, 90 
girls and 470 boys, aged 5 to 
14 years. The great majority 
belonged to the poor class. 


2. Puri District—The children 
were of the same age and social 
status as those of the above 
group. There were 402 of them. 


3. Khurda, (rural area).—Here 
there were 435 children of the 
same age levels as in the other 
two groups. 
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The table that follows shows the kind of food eaten and the amounts used. 


Table I? 


Principal foodstuffs consumed by the various groups. (Oz. per consumption 
unit per day) 


























Foodstuffs | Cuttack | Puri Khurda 
Total cereals wi 19-4 17:0 246 
Atta (whole wheat) aa 06 gee see 
Rice, parboiled ved 18-9 17-0 24°6 
(undermilled) (milled) (home- 
pounded) 
Pulses sii 1:0 0-9 0-9 
Roots and tubers ren 3.3 0:3 1:6 
Leafy green vegetables a 1-4 0-9 0-3 
Other vegetables aie 2°5 1-6 6°1 
Milk and products ‘a 0:3 — ce 
Fish and meat met 06 1-4 06 
Vegetable oil ion 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Nuts and oil seeds | — 0-2 0-1 





From this table we see that the Cuttack as the other groups they have more of 
group has about the best diet. Though everything on the whole and do not depend 
they consume the same sort of foodstuffs completely on rice. 











Table II* 

Intake of calories etc., in the various groups. (per consumption unit per day) 

Foodstuffs Group 2 Mean Group 3 Mean 
Calories ia 1,953 2,742 
Calories from cereals ‘sal 1,675 2,449 
Percentage oa 85: 8 89: 3 
Total protein ‘ai 52: 6 75: 8 
Animal protein ‘i 8 9 5: 4 
Percentage ota 16° 9 7 1 
Total fat wai 12: 7 8: 8 
Animal fat . ‘dg 0: 8 0-9 
Percentage ins 6° 2 9-7 
Carbohydrates wi 413- 1 583: 8 
Total calcium por 0-28 0-28 
Total Phosphorus wali 1:35 2:31 
Total iron ond 23° 4 28° 6 
Carotene a 1,141 826 

















3 Singh, Narindra. A Study of Diet and Nutrition in Orissa. Indian Journal of Medical Research , 
27, October 1939, p. 455. 
4 Loc. cit, 
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From the analysis of the nutrients 
contained in the food eaten by groups 
2 and 3, we see that the mean Calorie 
intake was low in group 2, though it was 
fairly adequate in group 3. As far as the 
protein intake was concerned, the groups 
were not much below the standards gene- 
rally recommended, though they were low 
on the animal protein consumption. Cal- 
cium and fat were taken in small quantities, 
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below the standard, and Vitamin A and 
carotene decreased from group 2 to 3. 
However, the phosphorus content of the 
diet was high, as the consumption of 
parboiled rice was large. 


All the children in these three groups 
were examined for the presence of defi- 
ciency diseases and caries. The results 
are recorded in the next two tables: — 


















































Table III> 
The incidence of certain deficiency diseases in the various groups. 
sie Number | Number with | Number with [Number with) Number 
ae examined Pyhrnoderma | Stomatitis | Bitot’s Spots |showing signs 
—— — 7 - _— — 
Cuttack 561 | 145 92 29 209 
Puri 462 | 88 | 91 26 161 
Khurda 434 106 135 26 | 187 
Table I'V® 
Incidence of Gross Dental Caries and Malocclusion. 
: Number | Number exa- | Number with 
| Numbe ee le 
Area ey nice | with Gross Caries | mined Boys | Malocclusion. 
______|_ Boys | Girls | Boys |__ Girls | _ 9-14 only | Boys 9-14 only 
Cuttack A a 90 | 179 | 33 | 316 181 
Puri ol. ae 50 | 120 | 16 | 216 | 149 
Khurda aa 90 | 147 | 34 | 136 | 94 











The Orissa diet is 


not very different 


from those of Bengal, Assam or Madras. 
Yet the incidence of the deficiency diseases 
is very high, indicating the presence of 
malnutrition, which is found to be extreme- 
ly prevalent and severe in this part of India. 


The incidence of deficiency diseases 
that was found here is higher than that 
recorded by Aykroyd and Krishnan in 
Madras Presidency, and by Mitra in rural 





5 Ibid., p. 460. 
6 Loc. cit. 


Bengal and Assam. One reason for this 
might be that the Orissa study was carried 
out at a time when the diseases were at 
their highest peak of incidence. It is known 
that in many parts of India the incidence 
of Phrynoderma and Stomatitis varies 
with the seasons and the seasonal change 
in diet. 


However, when the height and weight 
of the boys were considered, it was found 
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that they were similar in height to boys 
in other parts of India, of the same age 
levels. In weight, the Orissa boys were 
heavier at all ages than the South Indian 
children studied in previous investigations. 
A study made in North Bengal, Upper 
Assam and Calcutta, showed that the child- 
ren in this section of the country were in 
a somewhat better physical state than the 
children from other sections. We 
shall see the reason for this from a detailed 
review of the survey that was conducted. 
Three groups were studied. They were :— 
1. Village families in the district 
of Dinajpore, North Bengal,— 
those of farmers and labourers. 
The dietary intake of 40 Hindu 
families was calculated and 
1,294 children were examined, 
of both Hindu and Muslim 
families. The survey was done 

in January and February. 
2. Families working on tea estates 
in Jorehaut District of Upper 
Assam. The food records of 
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35 families were analysed and 
1,096 children were examined. 
Weekly wages for adults were 
on the average of Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, 
and for children 12 annas to 
Re. 1, per person. Small free 
huts and cultivation plots were 
available for workers. This study 
was made in Marchand April. 


Marwari, business and profes- 
sional families, in Calcutta. 
Some 300 children from these 
families were examined. The 
diet of these people was chiefly 
vegetarian, and family incomes 
ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 
per month. The Marwari sur- 
vey was conducted in June. 


The families in these groups con- 
stitute a rather representative 
sampling of the people who live 
in that part of India, and can, 
therefore, be considered to 
show the state of health and 
nutrition as it exists there. 

















Table I’ 
Average intake of important foodstuffs consumption unit per person. 
| Group! | Group 2 | Group 3 
Foodstuffs. | Dinajpore | Jorehaut Calcutta 
| Oxzs. Oxzs. Oxzs. 
,  )~" rs a a a - a eer” 
(home- (mostly (milled 
pounded) milled) rice) 
Atta (wheat flour-staple food) sa i 10-3 
Pulses 0-4 0-9 2°4 
Nor-leafy vegetables 7:0 4°4 6:2 
Leafy vegetables 0-2 0-8 0-1 
Fish, eggs, meat 0-7 0-7 
Mustard oil 0-3 0-3 as 
Milk and preparations 11:7 
Clarified butter | | 2:0 
Fruits sikel | 31 
a did | | 06 














s. A Study of Diet and Nutrition in North Bengal, Upper Assam and Calcutta. 
Seanad ra "Medics athe 27. October 1939, p. 444, 


Indian 
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These results will be discussed after ents as figured from this table of food- 
Table II, which shows the intake of nutri- _ stuffs. 














Table II* 

Intake of protein etc., per consumption unit per day. (for all three groups) 

iil North Bengal Assam Calcutta 
Mean Intake | Mean Intake | Mean Intake 

Total protein (g) 71 64 71 

Animal protein (g) 4 5 10 
Percentage of animal protein (g) 5+ 4 73 14° 4 

Total fat (g) 14 13 85 

Animal fat (g) 1 1 67 
Percentage of animal fat (g) 49 6° 5 78° 7 

Carbohydrate (g) 583 498 392 

Total calories 2,740 2,329 2,636 
Percentage of calories from cereals 91: 4 86° 5 5i- 3 
Calcium (g) 0-22 0:27 0-69 
Phosphorus (g) 2°24 1-77 1-78 




















The mean calorie intake of Groups 
1 and 3 was fairly good though that of 
Group 2 was rather low. The mean intake 
of Group 1 and 3 was higher than that of 
South Indian village families. 


The protein intake was not far below 
the recommended standard, but again the 
amount of animal protein consumed was 
small. As for the Calcium and Phosphorus 
intake, Group 3 reached the standard for 
both, while groups 1 and 2 were high on 
the Phosphorus intake and low on the 
Calcium one. Group 3 was better off ‘as 
milk and whole wheat were an occasional 
part of the diet. 


Nothing is said of the Vitamins C and 
D, but all groups were thought to be 
adequate on their Vitamin B1 intake. Groups 
1 and 2 were also low on Vitamin A intake. 


From the examination of school 
children, it was found that in height, the 
Calcutta and rural Bengal children had a 


higher average than the Assamese children, 
while in weight, Group 1 were better than 
Group 2, and were also better than the 
South Indian children. These findings are in 
connection with boys. 


The Marwaris showed no signs of 
deficiency diseases, and Phrynoderma had 
a lower incidence in Assam and Dinajpore 
than in South Indian schools and hostels. All 
the Groups had a 26% frequency of gross 
caries. Malocclusion of teeth occurred more 
in the Calcutta group than in the others. 


‘*The comparatively good physical 
development of children in the rural Bengal 
district, may be due to the fact that the 
main ingredient in the diet is freshly pre- 
pared home-pounded parboiled rice, con- 
sumed in fairly abundant quantities.’”® 

Very similar to the. results of Mitra 
are those found from a diet survey of some 
families and institutions in Calcutta, by 
Ahmad and Mullick. In the diets studied in 








8 Ibid., p. 443. 
9 Ibid., p. 446. 
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this group, ‘‘A close relationship was 
found between the amount of money spent 
for food and the calorie intake. A similar 
relationship was found to exist between 
the carotene intake and the percentage 
of the food budget devoted to the purchase 
of food and vegetables.’’!® The Vitamin A 
and Ascorbic acid content of all the diets 
were low. The Carotene intake of families 
was high, and the Vitamin B1 intake of all 
diets was adequate. 


There was no report on the Vitamin C 
content of the diets in the above mentioned 
survey, but Basu and Roy conducted an 
experiment on the optimum requirements 
of Vitamin C of persons living on a Bengali 
diet. The Bengali diet used, consisted of :— 


Rice 280 gms. 
Whole wheat 70 gms. 
Vegetables (mainly 

potatoes) 200 gms. 
Pulses 50 gms. 
Milk, variable 

amounts 225 to 900 gms. 

Fish 50 gms. 


Total carbohydrate content of the diet 
is over 300 gms. 


Some spices and sweets were included. 


The results found were that 70 mg. 
of Vitamin C was the daily requirement, 
as 22 mg. of the ingested vitamin is lost 
through daily urine elimination, and 44 mg. 
is the actual requirement per day. 


This experiment also seemed to show 
that ‘‘If a person takes large doses of 
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vitamins for a long period, his body 
probably develops the power of destruction 
of the vitamins to a greater extent than 
under conditions of normal intake. This 
power generally disappears within 48 hours 
after the intake is considerably reduced.” 
The excessive use of carbohydrate does 
not, seemingly, affect the utilization of 
Vitamin C in the body, while the greater 
need for this vitamin in a warm, moist 
place is due, probably, to its loss through 
copious sweat. 


I am a little chary of accepting these 
results completely and applying them to 
all people on a Bengali diet, as the experi- 
ment was conducted on only six persons. 
However, it does give us an idea of about 
how much would be needed for an adult 
every. day. 


In the central part of India the con- 
ditions and the food eaten are much 
the same as those of people in and 
around the Bengal area. This is seen 
from the diet survey made by Bhave in 
the Central Provinces and Berar, covering 
the food consumed by 22 families 
employed in the Nagpur cotton mills, 29 
families working in Tirodi manganese 
mines and 20 families of the poor 
cultivator class in Warud. The average 
income of the first group was Rs. 18-8-0 
per month, and that of the second group 
was Rs. 16-0-0 per month, per family. The 
average number of persons in each family 
for the three groups was 4°4. 


Since the diet of all the groups was 
very similar, I shall give just one table to 
illustrate the sort of food that was consum- 
ed, and the nutrients present in them. 





10 Ahmad, B., and Mullick, D. N. A Diet Survey of some Families and Institutions in Calcutta. Part 2. A 


Note on the Vitamin Content of the Diets. 


Indian Journal of Medical Research, 28, October 1940, p. 402. 


11 Basu, N. M., and oe § G. K. The Optimum Requirement of Vitamin C of Persons Living on a Bengali 


Diet. Indian Journal of Medica 
6 


Research, 28, July 1940, p. 140, 
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Table ['? 
Diet of mill-hands in Nagpur. 
Foods Ozs. perc. u.* Chemical Per c. u. 
per day Composition | per day 
Rice (raw, undermilled) 16°5 Total protein 60 gms: 
Wheat 2°5 Animal protein = 
Pulses 2°1 Total fat ae 
Leafy vegetables 0-9 Animal fat en 
Non-leafy vegetables 3-2 Carbohydrate . «+ 
Fruit -n Calories 2,400 
Ghee (clarified butter) 0-14 % of calories 
from cereals 76 
Vegetable oil 0-51 Calcium 03 ,, 
Milk and buttermilk 0:85 Phosphorus 3... 
Meat, fish and eggs 0-37 Vitamin A 1,100 
(I.U.) 

















*C. U.—Consumption unit. 

The diet presented in this table con- 
firms the findings of Aykroyd, Krishnan, 
Passmore and Sundarajan (1940) that the 
diet of the poor rice-eater is very much alike 
all throughout India. ‘‘The cheap Madrassi 
diet” closely ressembles the diet of these 
Nagpur workers. 

If the standard for calories taken each 
day were set at 2,600, more than half 


the families were undernourished. The 
diet has a deficiency in animal proteins, 
animal fat, calcium, Vitamin A and certain 
factors of the Vitamin B2 complex. The 
replacement of the under-milled rice by 
highly-milled raw rice, would make the 
diet a beri-beri producing one. The qualita- 
tive defects of the Tirodi and the Warud 
diets were almost identical. 


Table 2% 
Average height and weight of children in Nagpur. 























‘ No. of | No.of | Av. height (inches) Av. weight (pounds) 
e = inthe ins 
: Boys | Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
ae.) ae Co ae 
6 320 24 42°5 448 36°6 38°9 
7 792 96 45-0 44:7 36°4 43°7 
8 796 108 46°6 46°7 42.4 45°5 
9 762 96 46°7 48°8 46°8 49°8 
10 579 91 50:2 50-0 49°7 56°8 
11 390 36 52:0 52:0 542 59°7 
12 284 19 53°4 563 56°3 70:0 
13 159 12 | 54:9 58:0 63°9 76°5 
14 es aes Bee 74:9 st 
15 38 le a Cn 80:7 




















12 Bhave, P. D. Diet Surveys in the Central Provinces and Berar. Indian Journal of Medical Research, 
29, 1941, pp. 99-100. 
13 Ibid., p. 103. 
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The above table, I think, is a very 
interesting one, as according to Bhave 
these height and weight averages are appro- 
ximately the same as those of other poor 
class children in the many rice-eating areas 
of India, ‘‘ suggesting that the growth rate 
of children between 5 and 15, is largely 
determined by diet, and that differences 
in race have relatively little influence on 
physical development in these age groups.’’!4 
As the averages are made from the records 
of 4,690 children, 4,185 boys and 505 girls, 
the findings can be considered to be fairly 
accurate. 


Though the height and weight aver- 
ages are the same as those of other children, 
the state of nutrition in these groups was 
terrible. The incidence of deficiency dis- 
eases was 16% in Nagpur children, 46% 
in Tirodi and 27% in the Warud group. 
I believe this province has the highest 
death rate in the whole of British India. 


The last dietary survey to be consi- 
dered is that of Mitra, who studied the 
food consumption of 194 families which 
were a part of the mining population of 
the Jharia Coal Fields in Bihar. 


Foods eaten were :— 


Cereals—Mainly home-pounded, 
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parboiled rice, and a_ small 
amount of wheat flour was 
used in the higher income 
groups. 
Pulses—Taken in large quantities. 
Leafy vegetables 


Non-leafy vegetables—Bottle gourd, 
egg plant, broad bean, radish, etc. 


Fats and oils—chiefly mustard oil. 
Clarified butter used in the 
upper income brackets. 


Flesh foods— Beef occasionally, 
among the Muslims and 
aboriginals. Goat’s meat most 
popular. Some poultry and fish 
among the more wealthy. 

Milk and its products—Cow and 
buffalo milk, but the supply is 
meagre. 

Fruits and nuts—Guava, papaya, 
banana etc. They are costly as 
they have to be imported from 
other parts of the country. 

Sugar and jaggery—Used to sweeten 
tea or as a condiment. 

Condiments—Turmeric, 
seeds, red chillies, 
seeds, onion, etc. 


coriander 
mustard 


Table 31° 


Frequency distribution of families in 


the different income groups abstaining 


from the consumption of various ‘ protective’ foodstuffs. 














Milk & pro-| Fruits & Flesh food. 
Incomes Pgs Price a ducts nuts No. of | 
? No. of families| No. of families | families 
To Rs. 15 31 65 74 19 
Rs. 15— 30 26 29 39 8 
Rs. 30-— 50 25 13 24 10 
Rs. 50—200 14 3 3 7 

















14 Ibid., pp. 103-4. 


15 Mitra, K. Dietary and Physique # the Mining Population in Jharia Coal Fields (Bihar). Indian Journal 
of Medical Research, 29, Jan. 1941, p. 148. 
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From this table it is easy to see the 
relationship of income to the quality of 
food. The more money the family has, 
the more protective foods are consumed, 
as the protective foods are generally too 
expensive for the poor. 


These diets are deficient in more or 
less the same essentials as are all the other 
diets that have been considered so far. 
Fat, Calcium, Vitamins A and C were 
taken in insufficient quantities, but Vitamin 
B1 and protein were satisfactory. 


1,500 children from the miners’ fami- 
lies were clinically examined for the 
presence of Xerophthalmia, Phrynoderma 
and Angular Stomatitis, which are thought 
to be connected with food deficiencies. It 
was found that :— 


201% of the boys were suffering 
from one of the three diseases. 


150% of the girls were suffering 
from one of the three diseases. 


On rapid examination, without the 
use of mirror or probe, 10°36% of the 
boys showed signs of gross caries and 7.52% 
of the girls had gross caries. 37:71% of 
boys showed some amount of malocclu- 
sion and 38:20% of the girls displayed 
the same thing. On the whole the girls 
were in a better state of nutrition than the 
boys in this group. As for the height and 
weight averages of these children, ‘they 
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were similar to those of the Madrassi and 
Assamese children as recorded by Aykroyd 
and Krishnan, Wilson and Mitra but 
were below those of the children of Delhi 
Province as measured by Shourie (1939). 
In these means of height and weight, boys 
were taller and heavier than the girls of 
the same age levels. 


Having found that food deficiencies 
are very much alike throughout the country, 
we can go on to a study of some of the needs 
of Indian children, and the composition of 
some of the foods that are used in the 
country. 

Krishnan carried out an experiment 
on the actual calorie intake of 150 boys 
in a boarding school to the south of Madras. 
They were all clinically examined for signs 
of deficiency diseases, and they showed 
none. They were divided into five age 
groups, 2 to 3, 4 to 5, 6 to 7, 8 to 9 and 
10 to 11 years. 


The food used was vegetarian, and 
consisted of either lightly milled or home 
pounded rice, ragi once a day and an ade- 
quate supply of vegetables, fruit and milk. 


The results that were obtained com- 
pared rather favourably with the standards 
set in Health Bulletin No. 23 (The Nutritive 
Value of Indian Foods and the Planning 
of satisfactory Diets, 1936, Government of 
India Press, Delhi). This comparison is 
clearly seen from the table given below. 


Table 16 
Observed calorie intake compared with Health Bulletin Standards. 





| Health Bulletin 
ea | fel 
ee | ee OM 
4&5 | 1,040 
6& 7 | 1,300 
8& 9 1,560 
10 & Il 1,820 

















Actual Intake | Difference % 
| 
i NS ee 
1,140 Be +10 
1,300 Nil 
1,600 +3 
1,760 —~Z 





16 Krishnan, B. G. Calorie Requirements of South Indian Children. Indian Journal of Medical Research, 36, 
Jan. 1939, pp. 634- 35. 
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‘* The observed figures for energy 
intake correspond well with those given 
in the Health Bulletin No. 23 for ages 
above 6 years. Since these figures compare 
favourably, this intake may be deemed 
sufficient. ’!? This amount of Calories may 
then be considered adequate for South 
Indian children over 6 years. We may even 
be able to accept this as a temporary 
standard for other Indian children, as 
we have seen from the various studies 
already mentioned, that children through- 
out the country are more or less alike, 
both in development and health conditions. 


From this it may be seen that Indian 
children do get an adequate number of 
calories in most cases, though of course, 
this is not as true of adults. 


Observations by Wilson and Roy, 
on the metabolism rates of Indian boys 
in Calcutta, of 6 to 16 years, showed that, 
‘* they may be on the low side, but taking 
into consideration their physique and diet, 
there is no evidence that a racial factor is 
involved. ”!® The metabolic rate was found 
to be 62, which would be considered an 
increase by some standards and a reduction 


by other standards. 


A very interesting experiment was 
made on the availability of Calcium and 
Phosphorus in various cereals. This is 
of special interest to us as we have a marked 
deficiency of Calcium in our diets, and 
as cereals play an important part in almost 
all Indian diets. K. V. Giri, who made the 
experiment, found that the concentration 
of Calcium in the cereals most commonly 
used in South India, was :— 
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The work was carried out on rats’ 
who were fed a diet low in Calcium and 
Phosphorus content. The findings obtained 
demonstrated that the percentage retention 
increased with smaller intakes of Calcium 
and Phosphorus, when the staple article 
of food was ragi, e.g. the percentage reten- 
tion increased from 68% at 0:240 Ca. 
intake level to 87% at 0°140 Ca. intake 


level. 


As for the Calcium: Phosphorus 
ratio, it was practically the same at all 
levels of intake. This ratio of ragi came 
the closest to the one considered necessary 
during a period of rapid growth and calci- 
fication, which is between 1 and 2. 


The Ca:P ratio of the diet based 
Ragi was 1:31. 


The Ca:P ratio of the diet based 
on Cambu was 0°35. 


The Ca:P ratio of the diet based 
on Cholam was 0°32. 


The Ca:P ratio of the diet based 
polished rice was 0:10. 


on 


on 


The ragi Ca:P ratio is similar to that 
of milk, which is between 1 and 1°3. 
From all these facts ‘‘ it is clear that the 
Ca:P ratio in ragi is very favourable for 
optimal growth and retention of mine- 
rals,”'® and ragi at the same time is 
also a very good source of Calcium and 
Phosphorus. 


In a study on Human Metabolism 
it was found that typical vegetarian diets, 
of 600 gms. of rice, and 0°15 to 0-20, gms. 
of Calcium, with a Ca:P ratio of 1/6, failed 
to maintain adults in Calcium balance. 
Typical wheat diets with 600 gms. of wheat 
and 0°30 to 0:35 gms. of Calcium with a 
Ca:P ratio of 1/6 gave better results, 





BI insni:svnjnrencenrssenterenevenn 0:334% 
Nd sn aiueenginnphanl 0:010% 
RES oe ne 0:027% 
Cambu... PORTER SN ener 0:049% 
17 Loc. cit. 


18 Wilson, H. Ellis C. Observations on the Basal Metabolism of Indian Boys in Calcutta. 


of Medical Research, 25, April 1938, p. 904. 
19 Giri, K. V. The 


Research, 28, July 1940, p. 110. 


Indian Journal 


Availability of Calcium and Phosphorus in Cereals. Indian Journal of Medical 
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probably because the level of Calcium intake 
was higher. Both these diets, however, kept 
the adults in a positive Phosphorus balance. 
From this we see that the rice diet is about 
the weakest in its supply of the needed 
Calcium requirement for the maintenance 


of good health. 


The addition of 466 gms. of milk to 
a rice and fish diet improves the Calcium 
balance and brings the ratio of Ca:P to 
between 1 and 2:2 and the Calcium content 
of the diet is increased to 0°86 gms. But 
as I have mentioned before, poor people 
find it difficult to obtain milk. 


In another study by Basu, Basak and 
De, on the Calcium and Phosphorus 
Metabolism of Typical Indian dietaries, 
it was found that if their results were 
compared with other standards, ‘‘ The 
diets, even without milk, are quite adequate 
in protein content and can satisfy all the 
accepted standards except that of the British 
Medical Association (1933), which is 
generally regarded as too high.”” If 
milk is added, they almost reach even the 
British Standards, and in any case they 
do contain sufficient protein and permits 
its satisfactory utilization, by the body. 
The amount of animal protein consumed 
is small. ‘‘ Even this small amount of 
milk, however, is beyond the means- of 
most of the Indians of the poorer classes. 
It is essential to find some very cheap but 
at the same time rich sources of nutritio- 
nally available food calcium so as to ensure 
an adequate intake of it by poor Indians.”’”! 


Another finding of this study was that 
the biological value of proteins in rice 
and wheat diets decreased at high levels 
of protein intake, but the digestibility 
coefficient increased considerably. 








PrirHA KUMARAPPA SHALIZI 


Aykroyd and Krishnan, demonstra- 
ted the value of giving poor Indian children 
skimmed milk, and Calcium lactate. The 
skimmed milk was a more valuable supple- 
ment, naturally, but the calcium lactate 
was also worthwhile and was a little more 
feasible as a child could be supplied with 
the necessary amount by spending just 
one anna a month. To some families 
one anna would be too large an amount 
for one child, but it would be of value to 
those who are a little better off and who 
could afford to spend that much though 
they might not be able to spend more 
for other calcium rich foods. 


From all these studies and surveys 
that have been considered in the foregoing 
pages, it can be clearly seen that Indian 
diets are quite similar in foods and nutrients 
and that there are certain outstanding 
defects. The deficiencies are :— 


1. A lack of an adequate intake 
of animal protein. 

2. Very low Calcium consumption. 

3. Small supply of Vitamins C and A. 

4. Insufficient intake of animal fat. 

5. Vitamin D intake is not mention- 
ed at all. 

On the other hand, some essentials 
are eaten abundantly, as 

1. A high intake of phosphorus, 
due to the use of parboiled 


rice, and 
2. Iron, 
while others are taken in 
sufficient quantities, such as, 
1. Vitamin B1, 
2. Calories, and 


3. Total protein. 








20 Basu, 3 P., Basak, M.N., and De, H. N. Studies in Human Nutrition, Part 3. Protein, Calcium and 


Phosphorus Metabolism with Typical Indian Dietaries. 


1941, p. 116. 


21 Loc. cit. 
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A Survey or ResgarcH Stupies ON CHILDREN’s Diet IN INDIA 


We do not have to be particularly 
concerned about those foods and nutri- 
ents that are consumed in sufficient or 
large quantities. Undoubtedly, overabund- 
ancy would disappear when greater variety is 
introduced into the dietary and when 
more of the other necessary foods are 
included in it. 


In considering the deficiencies, I do 
not think much can be done to help 
right now, especially in the case of animal 
protein and animal fat intake, as they tie 
up with cultural traditions and religious 
ideas and principles. To induce the bulk 
of our population to-eat meat and its 
products, will take a long time as well- 
established old ideas have to be given up 
before mew ones can be accepted. 


However, as a definite beginning and 
as a start towards formulating a basic diet 
for the Indian people, we can say that 
the use of ragi to supplement wheat and 
especially rice diets, would be a step in 
the right direction. As we have already seen 
ragi is very rich in Calcium and has a high 
retention value, as well as a Calcium: 
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Phosphorus ratio that is the same, or almost 
the same as that of milk. Ragi is 7 times 
as rich in Calcium as Cambu, and 33 
times as richin the mineral as Rice, and so 
it seems in all respects to be the most 
valuable of the various cereals considered 
thus far. 


Experiments on Vitamin A and C 
are scarce, and I was not able to find 
very much on the subject. The foods 
that are advocated at present as good 
sources of these vitamins are too expensive 
for the majority of our people to buy 
in sufficient quantities. 


In conclusion, one may say that a 
great deal is being done to study the nutri- 
tional state of Indian children, and the 
composition of the various foods that 
are in common use. Many more studies 
and experiments are needed before the 
best and cheapest basic diet is formulated 
for India. Then too, much has to 
be done in educating our people before 
the health and development of our children 
can be improved to any great extent. 








RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 


B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDU 


All over the world rural indebtedness is a common phenomenon. In India the problem has assumed 
enormous dimensions and is the most outstanding indication of the insolvent nature of our rural economy. 
The question of peasants sunk deep in debt has virtually become a social and economic menace. In the 
following analysis, the author describes what in his opinion are suitable methods to eradicate rural 
indebtedness and to rehabilitate our agriculture on sound lines. 


Dr. Narayanaswamy Naidu, who is the Principal and Professor of Economics of the Pachiayy* 
appa’s College, Madras, is also the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness of the Government 


of Madras. 


The agriculturist in every country 
has been plagued for far too long a period 
by vast accumulation of debt—productive 
and otherwise. Agricultural returns are 
always fluctuating due to diverse natural 
causes but interest payments continue 
as fixed charges on land income. It is 
this rigidity of the debt that constitutes 
a menace to agricultural health and pros- 


perity. 


It is needless to enter into an elabo- 
rate analysis of the causes that led 
to this rapidly mounting debt ; the causes 
of indebtedness have been rendered familiar 
to everybody by both publicists and 
economists on the one hand and govern- 
ment reports on the other. However, 
certain observations on these well known 
causes appear to be called for in view of 
their changed character under the altered 
circumstances of a global war. Past enqui- 
ries into debts have been generally under- 
taken when the burden of debt began, to 
smother agriculture. Depression with its 
unmarketable surpluses and crumbling 
prices aggravates certain causes and stifles 
agricultural debtors. But war with its 
short supply and_ sky-rocketing prices 
will have naturally an opposite effect 
upon the familiar cause of tdebtedness. 
It will then be appropriate to study, at 
least in brief outline, the effects upon 
them of war-time factors. 


Agriculture in India has been aptly 
described as a deficit economy ; tiny parcels 


of land, over-strained soil, vagaries of the 
monsoon and insecurity of harvests have 
combined to keep down the majority of 
agriculturists on the brink of, if not below, 
the subsistence line. These environmental 
and physical factors have continued to be 
the same during the years of war. Improvi- 
dence and extravagance, the twin vices asso- 
ciated with the Indian peasant, have been 
under some check in recent years due 
to many of the old familiar avenues 
of spending being closed by war-time 
controls. Most of the demand has been 
pent up, spending truncated and expendi- 
ture on ceremonies and pilgrimage have 
been severely abbreviated. A  character- 
istic trait of the Indian farmer is his 
unappeasable land hunger. Hence, in the 
absence of alternative ways of spending, 
a considerable volume of the forced 
savings has flowed into the field of land 
purchase. 


In the decade prior to the war, un- 
remunerative prices operated as a potent 
source of increasing indebtedness ; and 
for several decades usurious rates of interest 
have directly contributed to swell the 
volume of indebtedness. Similarly, the 
natural growth of population has produced 
a more than proportionate rise in its 
pressure upon land owing to lack of 
alternative employments with the con- 
sequence that agriculture, already a depres- 
sed industry, was still further depressed. 
Litigation was no inconsiderable factor 
in influencing debt in the past. However, 
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all these factors were in-operative in the 
last five years due to war-time high prices 
and easy money market conditions. In 
a period of ascending spiral of prices, 
resort to court appreciably diminishes 
since creditors are willing to wait for 
collection of their dues and the debtors 
are more regular in the payment of interest 
and repayment of capital. This is undoub- 
tedly a welcome change ; but such a happy 
state of affairs will not last for ever. With 
the gradual wearing out of war-time in- 
fluences, these factors, now existing as 
it were in suspended animation, would 
revive and reassert themselves. 


It is possible to divide the causes of 
indebtedness into two classes. The first 
class consists of those which persist through 
slump or boom, war or peace and are 
determined by basic conditions of agricul- 
tural economy like monsoon, soils and 
sub-division and fragmentation of land. 
The second subsumes those factors 
likely to be modified or annulled by 
adverse artificial circumstances. These two 
sets of causes may be called basic and 
alterable. However, it must be added that 
this distinction is not fundamental but 
convenient, for even basic causes can be 
modified or annulled by protective _ irri- 
gation works or legal reforms affecting 
ownership, inheritance and bequeathal of 
land-property. But alterable factors can 
be reduced in their intensity by indirect 
action, for instance, monetary and financial 
devices. 


It may be observed with a considerable 
degree of truth that in the history of rural 
indebtedness in India, no radical cure 
had been sought to be applied to restrain 
or nullify the influence of either of these 
sets of causes, Notwithstanding the few 
irrigation works undertaken in the last 
fifty years, fickle monsoon still holds 
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agriculture in its tyrannical grip. Practi- 
cally no headway has been made in agrarian 
reform. Much too orthodox monetary 
and financial policy, pursued up to the 
present time, has failed to confer upon 
agriculture even the little indirect benefit 
that would have been possible by a more 
liberal, if not Keynesian, policy. On 
account of all these, no purposive action 
has been taken to counteract and neutra- 
lise the baneful effects of the causes, 
basic or alterable. 


The upshot of this kind of a colourless 
policy was that rural debt has been growing 
with accelerated momentum. The oppressive 
load of agriculturists’ debt was increasingly 
felt in the last quarter of the last century. 
Before taking any remedial action, the 
Government of Madras wished to know 
the magnitude and character of the debt. 
It was this desire that ledto the appoint- 
ment of Mr. (later Sir Frederick) Nicholson 
for the purposes of enquiring into the rural 
debt position in the Madras Province in 
1895. Two more surveys of a_ similar 
nature were made by the Madras Provin- 
cial Banking Enquiry Committee (1930) 
and by Mr. W.R.S. Sathianathan (1935). 


Turning now to the enquiry' recently 
made, we find that the total debt of the 
province in 1939 was Rs. 2,71,91,64,000 
and in 1945 was Rs. 2,17,71,15,000. The 
debt per capita was Rs. 51 and Rs. 40°8 
in 1939 and 1945 respectively. The 
reduction of debt is about 20%. The 
percentage of people free from debt is 
23°3% throughout the period 1939-45, 
those who have completely cleared their 
debt 11:9%, those who have partially 
cleared debt 21:2%, those who have newly 
incurred debt 22°3%, those who increased 
their debt 13-7% and those who maintained 
the same position 7°6%. For this purpose 
the rural population has been divided into 











1 See report of the ‘‘ Economist” for ‘‘ Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness, Madras,” 
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big land-holders, medium land-holders, is Rs. 81:56 crores and net reduction, 
small land-holders, tenants and landless Rs. 54:21 crores. 


labourers. The debt per acre of occupied area has 


During this period about Rs. 27:35 been computed to be Rs. 66°6 and Rs. 53-8 
crores have been borrowed for the in 1939 and 1945 respectively, while the 
purchase of lands and productive invest- debt for Rupee of assessment, Rs. 28-2 
ments. Hence, gross reduction of debt and Rs. 22-5 in 1939 and 1945 respectively. 


Per Capita Debt For Each Class 









































Class 1939 1945 | Difference re apon i 
I 188:5 1133 | —15-2 399 
II 78:8 59-4 | —19-4 — 24-6 

III 42°8 376 — 52 —12+3 
IV 20-5 21:3 + 08 + 41 
V 57 8:3 4. 4456 
ce | aa 

I 347°7 113-3 

II 201°7 59-4 

oe 116°1 37°6 

‘IV 108-9 21:3 

V 91-7 83 

Average 144-4 40°8 

















The total debt of each of the 5 classes debt at present is above the figure of 
has also been calculated in 1939 and 1945. W.R.S. Sathianathan given in 1935. 


These data indicate that the real - Changes in the prices of food crops 
burden of the debt has substantially and non-food crops are studied in the 
fallen although the money value of the report as also the rise, the cost of cultiva. 
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tion and rise in the prices of consumption 
goods. The rise in the price of rice is 
found to be the lowest and the rise in 
wages is remarkable. 


The capacity to save and liquidate 
debt has been strengthened only in the 
case of big land-holders. The medium 
land-holders have just managed to scrape 
through with a slight loss of about Rs. 
4/14/-in the surplus of income over expendi- 
ture between the years 1939-45. The small 
land-holders, tenants and labourers have 
not been able to make both ends meet. 


The reduction in debt may be ascribed 
to the following reasons: Only Rs. 27 
crores worth of land has been bought by 
land-holders. Therefore about Rs. 20 crores 
worth of land has been bought by non- 
agriculturists, and probably by the commer- 
cial rich. 

Reduction due to A. R. Act is about 
Rs. 10 crores. Reduction due to war-time 
rise in price will be about Rs. 24:7 crores. 


Reform of the tenancy system.—The 
present tenancy system requires thorough 
revision on the following lines: The 
permanent settlement should be abolished 
and the zamindars may be compensated 
by means of bonds bearing 3% interest and 
equivalent in amount to the value of the 
estates to be resumed. By declaring these 
bonds non-transferable but heritable, a fall 
in prices of the other Government stocks 
can be avoided and the zamindari class 
will be saved from immediate disinte- 
gration. The estates should be converted 
into ryot-lands and the revenue collection 
from these, minus the peshkash payable 
by the zamindar, will constitute a net 
addition to Government revenue. The 


entire profit accruing from this course, 
after reduction is made for the payment 
of 3% interest on the bonds, may be 
accumulated in a sinking fund, and set 
apart for the redemption of the bonds. 


With regard to absentee landlordism 
in the ryotwari lands, a less radical method 
is recommended. Letting out of lands 
may be made unattractive by statutorily 
fixing the share of the tenants at a high 
level and lands let out on lease may be 
subjected to a surtax. 


The standard of life of the agricultural 
labourer has risen slightly during recent 
times and satisfactory measures have to 
be adopted to maintain if not improve 
this standard. Wages stabilization is the 
most important and necessary reform. 
Stability should mean only avoidance 
of violent fluctuations and the rates 
of wages in relation to prices should be 
fixed at such level as to afford chance 
for the labourers to raise their standard 
of living. Thus, if prices are stabilized at 
two times the pre-war level, wages must be 
stabilised at 24 times that of the pre-war 
average. For this purpose a minimum 
wage act should be passed. 


The capital equipment of the agri- 
cultural labourers has to be _ increased 
and improved. Subsidies for effecting agri- 
cultural improvements and for the purchase 
of capital equipment may be extended to 
all the districts. In order to encourage 
the agriculturists to market their goods 
after some processing, government should 
undertake to sell small machinery such as 
hand-mills, oil-presses, etc., at subsidized 
prices or on ‘‘hire purchase system ”’, 
the full payment being spread over ten to 
twelve years. 


Facilities should be provided to the 
agriculturists for insuring themselves against 
losses due to natural calamities such as 
drought, cyclone, flood or cattle disease. 
The present Famine Relief Fund does 
not go the whole way to meet this need. 
A Crop Insurance Scheme should be 
adopted on the lines of the Federal Crop 
Insurance in the U.S.A. A_ beginning 
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may be made with rice and other major 
cereals and crop insurance premium of 
one anna per acre of land under these 
crops may be collected along with land 
revenue in all the districts except the 
dry areas where a higher rate may be 
charged. An alternative method is a scheme 
of ‘‘Kind” basis under which premium 
may be collected in grain and stored in 
Government taluk and district granaries. 
Corp Insurance has, however, to be supple- 
mented by a vast development of irrigation 
facilities of a protective nature. 


A similar insurance scheme against 
losses of cattle has also to be adopted. 
The veterinary Department should be 
put in charge of this work. In the early 
stages, insurance may be limited to bovine 
cattle. Side by side with this, vigorous 
attempts should be made to combat 
cattle diseases and improve the breed 
of cattle. 


The Insurance Scheme, to be successful, 
must be made compulsory and be worked 
only by Government. Detailed statistical 
information regarding agricultural pro- 
duction and the condition of cattle can 
be obtained by the Government through 
the District Agricultural Officers and the 
Veterinary Department. 


Liquidation of debt.—A radical and 
systematic attempt should be made to 
wipe out the unproductive debt incurred 
by insolvent chronic debtors. The debtors 
should be grouped into two classes : 
‘* hopelessly indebted” and ‘‘ moderately 
indebted ’’. In each taluk a Rural Insol- 
vency Court must be set up and a special 
taluk liquidation officer should be appoin- 
ted. There should be a legislative enactment 
requiring all the money-lenders and debtors 
to furnish full particulars about their 
loan transactions to the special officer. 
From an analysis of these data a periodical 


list of insolvent debtors is to be prepared 
and published. Within a month of the 
publication of this list the debtors must 
be obliged to appear before the Insolvency 
Court. They should be declared insolvent, 
and their assets except their dwelling 
houses may be distributed pro rata among 
the various creditors. By this means about 
25% of the debtors in Madras province will 
be freed from debt and about Rs. 30 
crores of the total debt may be wiped out. 


Among the solvent debtors, those 
who have borrowed on usufructuary mort- 
gages of their property have to be 
considered separately. In normal times, 
twenty-five years are required for the 
complete clearance of any usufructuary 
debt, but in view of the present abnormal 
times, this period may be brought down to 
fifteen years. By means of legislation, 
all usufructuary mortgages must be required 
to be released after the lapse of fifteen 
years. This will account for a reduction 
of the debt in Madras by about Rs. 30 


crores. 


As regards debtors who are neither 
chronic nor have borrowed on usufructuary 
mortgages, their creditors may be given 
the option of receiving either land valued 
at current market rate by an impartial 
tribunal of non-officials or bonds bearing 
3% interest and equal in value to the 
loan. These bonds should be guaranteed 
by the State and be made transferable 
but not redeemable. The 3% interest 
payable by the state to the bond-holders 
may be recovered from the indebted agti- 
culturists in instalments of 3% of their 
debts along with land revenue. The rate 
of interest on agricultural loans should 
be fixed at 3% per annum. 


The pric:s of agricultural commodities 
have to be stabilised. In fixing the limits, 
such factors as margin of profit for the 
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cultivator, costs of cultivation, prices of 
manufactured goods consumed by the 
farmers and the level of prices in the other 
provinces and countries have to be taken 
into account. The Central Government alone 
will be competent to bring about stabili- 
sation of prices. The objects of the scheme 
should be to ensure reasonable profits 
to the agriculturists and to steer production 
in the desired direction. The prices of 
agricultural crops may be fixed at 100%, 
wages at 125% and consumption goods 
at 50% above the respective pre-war 
levels. But there should be provision 
for revision of prices once in three years. 
Along with this, land values have to be 
controlled by the Government. 


A progressive income-tax should be 
levied on all agricultural incomes above 
Rs. 3,000. An exemption from land revenue 


collection must be granted to all ryots 
owning land smaller in size than economic 
holdings. Attempts at evasion of assess- 
ment by subdivision of holdings should 
be prevented by strictly prohibiting frag- 
mentation of land. 


Provision of irrigation works in the 
rural areas is an important need. The grand 
itrigational projects now planned and 
begun must be supplemented by a large 
number of minor irrigation works. Canals 
and tanks should be maintained in good 
repair. It is the duty of the Government 
to see that there is a good supply of technical 
men with necessary equipments in each 
taluk or revenue division. 


All these are the most urgent reforms— 
legislative, financial and constructive—to 
place agriculture on a prosperous basis. 








BOMBAY BUS DRIVERS — THEIR LIFE AND WORK 


P. V. KAMATH 


Every wise employer is well aware of the importance of obtaining the full co-operation of his 
employees in order to avoid unrest and repeated strikes. The dehumanised worker, who in many cases 
is the victim of industrial exploitation, is coming into his own ; in union with his co-workers, he is 
demanding that he be considered by the employer as a co-worker in the service of the community, In 
the following article 1 the author has outlined the findings of his investigation into the life and work of 


the B. E. S. & T. bus drivers in the city of Bombay. 


Mr. Kamath (TISS ’46) is the Labour Officer of the Tata Oil Mills Company Limited, Bombay. 


Transportation systems have been 
aptly termed the pulsating arteries of 
commerce. Without the rail-road and the 
motor car, India would never have become 
the unified and closely knit nation it is 
today. Motor vehicles of commerce and 
particularly omnibuses developed in the 
early part of the twentieth century. As 
far back as 1898 Thornycrofts introduced 
his articulated six-wheeler, but this was 
in advance of its time. A few years later 
the rigid frame six-wheeler made its 
appearance and by 1928 was largely 
employed. A great step forward was taken 
when the safety bus was developed in 1922. 
From 1920 onwards the use of omni- 
buses as public transport increased rapidly. 
In 1913 the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee for the development 
of the town and island of Bombay. The 
B. E.S. & T. Co. was called upon to give its 
views regarding the introduction of motor 
omnibuses in Bombay. Though it advanced 
several arguments in favour of motor bus 
services for the city, nothing was done 
till 1926 when the General Manager of 
the Company wrote to the Commissioner of 
Police asking for permission to introduce 
on a small scale a motor bus service in 
Bombay. After a protracted correspon- 
dence, permission was finally given and 
on 15th July 1926, omnibuses first made 
their appearance in the city. Beginning 
with a small fleet of 24 Thornycroft 
chassis in 1924, the Company at present 
owns a fleet of 185 buses of which 85 


are single deckers (accommodating 36 
persons each) and 100 are double deckers 
including 50 open double deckers (acco- 
mmodating 60 persons each). The Company 
owing to the war has not been able to 
import new buses since 1942. 


The first routes on which the buses 
started running were three, from Afghan 
Church to Crawford Market, from Dadar 
Tramway Terminus to King’s Circle 
and possibly south of Mahim, and from 
Opera House to Lalbaug. These routes 
have since been widely extended to cover 
the remotest corners of this vast city. 
Today there are 22 routes from A to P 
covering a total route mileage of 95.7. There 
are 3 depots adequately equipped with 
repairing appliances at Colaba, Dadar and 
Byculla. The omnibuses were first insured 
with the Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Bombay, mostly at the value of Rs. 
12,000 each ; since 1934, however, the 
third party risk is borne by the New 
India Assurance Co., Ltd. The expected 
life of a bus is years equivalent to 
200,000 miles. The fares have kept chan- 
ging, but at present they vary from anna one 
to annas six depending on the distance, 
except in the case of ‘‘Limited Stop” 
services where the minimum fare is annas 
two instead of anna one, the maximum being 
the same. As regards the number of workers, 
the average daily number in March 1939 in 
the outdoor section of the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Company was 2768, while the 





1 This study was made during 1945-46. 
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same in January 1945 was 4,106, showing 
an increase of 1,338 men within a period of 
6 years. The number of bus drivers emplo- 
yed by the Company also increased from 
288 to 456 in the same period, showing 
an increase of 168 persons. 


Bus Drivers in the B. E. S. & T. Co. Ltd.— 
It is said that the ideal bus driver must 
be young, able-bodied, quick-thinking, 
absolutely trustworthy and reliable.? But 
what is more important, perhaps, than all 
these qualities is the morale and tempera- 
ment of the bus driver. The qualifications 
as needed by the B. E.S. & T. Co. are men- 
tioned as follows in the advertisements :— 
‘* Candidates must have a driving licence 
with heavy vehicle endorsement. Ex- 
perience of driving for at least one year. 
Men wearing glasses will not be accepted. 
Height 5 ft. 6 in., minimum and the 
person must be robust in health. 
Age limit 18—-35 years.”’ The candidates 
who fulfil the above requirements and 
who are approved by the Senior Traffic 
Officer are medically examined by the 
Doctor in charge of the’ Company’s 
dispensary, particular attention being paid 
to the eye-sight of the applicant. Psycho- 
logical performance tests by a psychologist 
or by the Chief Driving Instructor have 
now been discontinued. After being 
declared fit, the candidate is asked to 
deposit a sum of Rs. 30/- as_ security 
money, as a precaution against his running 
away with the uniform that is supplied 
to him during the course of his training. 
The candidate further undertakes to give 
the Company 30 days’ notice in writing 
before leaving service. 


The Bus Drivers are trained at the 
Colaba Depot. In the normal course a 


Age Limits : Below 20 yrs. 
No. of Drivers : Nil 34 


20-30 yrs. 


dozen candidates are taken up for training 
for a period of 8 weeks. During the first 
week they are given classroom lectures 
(with the help of models and charts) 
on the rules of the road, accidents, safe 
driving operations, routes and running 
times. From the second week onwards 
they are sent on the line. In the eighth 
week a Police Test is taken by the Motor 
Vehicles Inspector. Another test is given 
to the drivers after 6 months’ service with 
the company with the object of promotion 
to Grade I. 


A large number of the 456 drivers 
employed hail from places more or less 
remote from Bombay. They belong mostly 
to the agricultural class and retain con- 
tact with their villages to which sooner or 
later they intend to return. The main 
cause of their migration is the better 
prospects and greater opportunities for 
jobs that the city affords. Invariably they 
possess a driving licence before migrating 
to Bombay. A regional classification of 
the 100 cases studied is given below :— 


Region or Province No. of Drivers 

Bombay Province... 39 
U. P. nie 21 
Madras sh 18 
N. W. Frontier i 7 
C. P. 

Native States és 13 
Goa wl 1 


Among the cases studied, 57 were Hindus, 
33 were Muslims, 9 were Christians and 
one was a Parsi. A classification of the 
drivers into age groups of ten years’ 
interval is given below :— 


31-40 yrs. 41-50 yrs. 51-60 yrs. 
53 12 1 





2 Transportation in War and Post-War. Annals, Vol. 230, p. 75, 
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Practically all the bus drivers speak Hindu- 
stani or Urdu. 43 have Hindustani or 
Urdu as their mother-tongue, 30 have 
Marathi, 4 Gujerati, 8 Konkani, 5 Pushtu, 


Illiterate Literate LIII Std. 


12 19 11 


As regards their health, a large number 
of drivers admit that they have not been 
keeping normal health ever since joining 
the B. E.S. & T. Co. Excessive fatigue and 
insanitary housing conditions are mentioned 
as the main causes. Though there are 
no cases of chronic or occupational 
diseases, a high percentage suffer from 
indigestion, constipation, diarrhoea, 
nervous headaches and excessive bodily 
heat. There is also a general lack of well- 
being resulting from improper habits of 
food and rest necessitated by the irregular 
and changing nature of their duties. 32 
of the 100 drivers studied admitted that 
they resorted to alcohol as an opiate, 
though the actual number might be more. 
Other habits include smoking (74), pan 
chewing (44) and taking snuff (3). Coming 
to their diet, an overwhelming majority 
have a mixed diet consisting chiefly of 
wheat, rice, meat, fish, milk, oil and 
vegetables, only 15° being pure vegetarians. 


The most important occupations of 
the bus drivers before joining the B. E.S. & 
T. Co. were as lorry drivers, private’ car 
chauffeurs, public bus or taxi drivers. 
With the exception of one driver, all 
the others have served under various 
employers before joining the B. E. S. & T. 
Co. Of these 44 have changed their jobs 
once, 35 twice, 7 thrice, 10 four times, 
1 five times and 2 six times, The previous 
employers are private persons or firms 
in 56 cases, public limited companies 
in 51 cases, Government, Municipality 
or other public bodies in 35 cases and the 
B. E, S, & T. Co, itself in 10 cases, It is 
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and 9 have Tamil, Malayalam or Kanarese 
as their mother-tongue. The  follow- 
ing table shows the extent of their 
literacy :-— 


IV to VI Std. V.F. Matrics. 
Passed Failed 


44 10 2 2 


interesting to note that nearly 60% of 
the bus drivers studied had continuous 
employment ever since they got their 
licence, clearly indicating that the rate 
of unemployment varies according to 
occupations. In the case of the remaining 
40 per cent., the un-employment period 
ranged from 3 months to a year, causes 
for the same being subjective and personal 
rather than environmental. 


Conditions of Service.—With the excep- 
tion of a few drivers, all the others have 
some complaint or other to make regarding 
the buses they are driving. Practically all 
the buses owned by the Company are 
more than 6 years old and hence have 
become difficult to operate. Again, a few 
single-decker vehicles have been converted 
into open double-deckers to meet the 
growing demands of n_ increased 
population and driving them involves 
enormous physical strain. The removal 
of the third gears from buses has aroused 
protests and remonstrations from bus 
drivers, though in this respect the Company 
could not be blamed since spare parts 
could not be imported from abroad. 
Other defects in buses include the incon- 
venient type of seats provided for bus 
drivers and the position of the horn in 
a number of vehicles which causes the 
driver to bend and exert himself a great 
deal in order to blow it. Lastly, there is 
not enough provision in the Depots for 
the drivers to spend their rest pauses in 
comfort. 


Let us now consider the terms of 
the bus driver’s service, At present he 
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gets a basic pay of Rs. 55/- to start with 
and reaches a maximum of Rs. 90/- after 6 
years’ service. This is calculated on the 
basis of all the days on which the driver 
has worked in a month exclusive of offs. 
Wages are paid on the seventh day of 
each calendar month. He also gets a varying 
dearness allowance of nearly Rs. 30/- based 
on the working class cost of living index 
for Bombay. After completing a year’s 
service with the Company, he gets a bonus 
of 2 months’ basic pay every year provided 
he has been regular in his attendance. 


Hours of work for bus drivers are 
governed by the Motor Vehicles Act IV of 
1939 and the Bombay Vehicles Rules 
1940. Being a public utility service, the 
working day usually varies from 7 to 10 
hours. There are 3 main types of shifts : 
(a) Morning straight duty shifts from 
6 a. m. to 3 p. m. with an interval of an 
hour after 5 hours’ continuous work ; 
(kh) Evening straight duty shifts from 
2 p. m. to 10 p. m. with similar rest pauses 
as in (a) ; and (c) split duty shifts with a 
spread-over of approximately 12 hours with 
3 hours 40 minutes to 4 hours’ interval 
at mid-day. Duties are serially numbered at 
each Depot and particulars regarding the 
routes, calling times both before and 
after the reliefs and periods of interval 
are put up in a prominent place in each 
Depot. In addition to the regular route 
duties, there are what are called ‘‘ Special ”’ 
duties and ‘‘ School” duties for a few 
drivers. Overtime is paid at time and 
quarter, but only 9 out of the 100 drivers 
studied admitted doing overtime. 


Ever since 27th July 1942, bus drivers 
get 15 days leave with pay annually. 
Usually they accumulate their leave for 
2 or 3 years. Among the cases studied 
67 had taken leave of 15 to 45 days during 
the year ending June 1945. Though being 
employed in a public utility concern they 


8 
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do not get any of the public holidays, 
they get a paid weekly off provided they 
have not been absent without leave during 
the calendar week. In practice, however, 
the full number of off-days are not enjoyed 
as Such by the drivers owing to the high 
rate of absenteeism prevalent amongst 
them. The percentage of men absent varies 
from 20 to 25 per cent., an unduly high 
proportion being absent without leave. 
The result is that there are not -enough 
men available for duty on off-days without 
calling up some of those who have earned 
a holiday. Work on each rightfully earned 
off-day is paid at the rate of one day’s 
wage time and a quarter and in addition 
a day’s leave on half-pay is credited to 
the driver. 


Promotions to higher posts are consi- 
dered when vacancies arise, due weight 
being given to seniority in service and aclear 
record. Among the 100 drivers studied, 5 
had been fined once and one person twice 
during the year ending June 1945, the fines, 
ranging from Re. 1/- to Rs. 6/-. Orders 
of suspension are issued by the Court 
of Enquiry when a grave charge of either 
corruption or insubordination is brought 
against an employee. Provident Fund being 
compulsory, an amount at the rate of 
16 pies in the rupee is deducted from 
the pay of the drivers each month and 
this amount varies from Rs. 4-9-4 *to 
Rs. 7-8-0 according to the pay received by 
them. The drivers get a gratuity of three 
months’ pay after 7 years, six months’ 
pay after 10 years, nine months’ pay after 
12 years and twelve months’ pay after 
15 years. The driver receives on recruit- 
ment 3 khaki suits, 1 cap with 2 khaki 
covers or 2 khaki pugrees, 12 small 
buttons ; after 8 months, one khaki suit ; 
after 1 year, 1 cap with 2 khaki covers 
or 2 khaki pugrees ; every 4 months after 
second issue, 1 khaki suit ; every year, 
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one cap with 2 khaki covers or 2 khaki 
pugrees ; every 2 years, one warm suit ; 
every 3 years, one water-proof. 


A ‘‘ points system” is instituted by 
the Company for dealing with offences 
and breach of discipline by employees. 
The procedure is the same as in a Court of 
Law and the proceedings are presided 
over by an officer of the Company. The ac- 
cused may be represented by the Company’s 
Labour Officer on prior request, or by 
one Union official or other representative. 
An order of dismissal can only be passed 
by the Head of the Department and the 
employee has a right of appeal to the 
General Manager, which right should be 
exercised within 7 days. 


What about the effect on the drivers 
of these terms and conditions of ser- 
vice ? We have already noticed the physical 
difficulties in driving these old buses. 
The substitution of brush bearings for 
ball bearings cause undue strain to the 
arms and chest of the driver. In these 
days of excessive traffic, the drivers can 
hardly get an interval of 15 to 20 minutes 
after 44 to 5 hours of strenuous work. 
In practically all the straight shifts they 
have to miss either their lunch or their 
dinner or take it hours before or after 
their usual time. Again, it is not uncommon 
for drivers to be kept on the waiting- 
list called the ‘‘ extra list’? at Depots 
for minor faults which results sometimes 
in a spread-over of more than 14 hours 
during which period they have to remain 
in uniform. At times they have to do 
overtime in spite of their wishes to the 
contrary and in spite of the fact that 
they are too tired to do it. There was not 
one among the 100 drivers studied who 
did not complain of chest pain and pain 
in the limbs during nights as a direct 
result of the day’s work. 


A large percentage of drivers going on 
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sick leave, a high rate of absenteeism, 
a comparatively large number of accidents 
and a proportionately large labour turnover 
are some of the direct results of the 
existing conditions of service. 11% 
of the cases studied had taken sick 
leave for periods ranging from 3 to 9 
months within the course of a year. The 
total number of days absent during the 
course of a year ranged from 5 to 60 
days, the percentage rate of absenteeism 
being 14:29. Among the drivers studied, 
19 had caused in the course of a year 29 
accidents of which only 2 were major ones. 
During 1944 there have been in all 96 
accidents and a compensation of Rs. 
2,696—13-6 has been paid by the Company 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to the injured employees. There is also 
a large labour turnover among the drivers 
studied. A large number come under the 
heads ‘‘ resigned”? and ‘‘ discharged, ”’ 
other causes for termination of service 
being death, retirement and _ invalidity. 
It is clear that all this loss and hardship 
could be minimized if the Company 
completely overhauls its system of organi- 
zation and modifies the terms and condi- 
tions of service of bus drivers including 
wages and hours of work. 

Income and Expenditure—The main 
sources of income of a bus driver are his 
salary and allowances. Among the cases 
studied there are no cases of drivers follow- 
ing a subsidiary vocation or doing a part- 
time job. The gross monthly income inclu- 
ding bonus and earnings of dependents and 
income from landed property ranges from 
Rs. 960/- to Rs. 2,400/- per year, yielding 
an average gross income per month per 
family of Rs. 131-7-6. The average of 
the salary and allowances of the bus 
drivers only works out to Rs. 102/- in 
the sample studied. The main items of 
expenditure for the 100 family budgets 
studied are given below :— 
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ia | ane Expenditure Percentage in 
Rs. total 
VAN PN De A VS EOI Set Ne ey IO, 
| 
1 Food -— s+ Z 40°56 
2 Clothing 11 2 0 7°76 
3 Fuel and lighting 913 2 6:90 
4 Rent 10 0 10 7:00 
5 Religious and social : a ae 2°44 
6 Entertainment 29 7 1°86 
7 Drink and other habits si 3 i § 9-12 
8 Medical ae 7 -y 4 4:96 
9 Education mal 111 0 | 1:18 
10 Pr. fund, interest, debt re-dem- | | 
ption, etc. vos] i9 7 0 | 13-60 
11 Miscellaneous a 611i 1 4-67 
Total 4). 2 2 | 100-00 
| 
Let us attempt to draw up a minimum minimum food requirements of 3000 


basic wage standard for bus drivers express- 
ed in terms of essential commodities 
and services. For this purpose let us 
take as our basis the commonly accepted 
family unit of 5 members, Dr. Aykroyd’s 


calories for the active man and Rubner’s 
calculation of 2500 calories for women 
and children. The minimum standard 
of living is suggested in the following 
table :-— 














| : | Percentage 
No. Item | Expenditure Percentage | distribution 
Rs. Distribution 
—|———$$—_—— oe ee 
| | 
| 
1 Food 48 0 0 45 | 46:60 
2 Fuel and lighting 10 10 7 1) 711 
3 Clothing ne. 10 10 7 10 | 7°75 
4 Rent A. 16 0 O 15 | 12°81 
5 Miscellaneous ma. 38 20 | 25°73 
—— |! cited tialnabalaie 
Total 106 10 4 | 100 | 100-00 











Taking dearness allowance as Rs. 30/- a 
month on an average, the basic minimum 
wage for a bus driver should be Rs. 76-10-4 
to start with in order that he might lead a life 
on a minimum of health and comfort plane. 
A difference of Rs. 22/-a month thus exists 
between the actual basic wage and the calcu- 


lated minimum wage under the present 
circumstances. These low wages not only 
reduce efficiency, but create unrest. In- 
sanitary housing, and insufficient food, 
clothing and medical attention are con- 
comitants of low wages which result 
in an increased death rate. 
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Indebtedness is an extremely common 
feature among the bus drivers. The average 
gtoss income per family and average 
expenditure per month are, as we have seen, 
Rs. 131-7-6 and Rs. 143-2-2 respectively, 
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showing a deficit in the monthly budget 
of Rs. 12/- approximately. The causes 
of indebtedness and the extent of in- 
debtedness prevalent in the cases studied 
are given below :— 








Cause | Frequency 
Family necessity bi bx 105 
Sickness .| 29 
Debts 4 25 
Going to native place 14 
Marriage ‘oa 10 
Maternity es, 5 
Other causes ja 12 














Amount in rupees No. of drivers 
Nil 9 
Below 100 5 
100— 500 60 
501—1000 19 
1001—1500 1 
2001—3000 vi, 

Average indebtedness ‘per person 
Rs. 433-40, 








Amounts are borrowed from the com- 
pany and from outsiders. The chief funds 
from which loans are taken from the com- 
pany are Provident Fund (46), Co-operative 
Credit Society (27), Employees’ Welfare 
Fund (28), and Evacuation Fund (7), Of 
the outside sources, prominent in the order 
of frequency are friends and relatives (52), 
money lenders (32), and banks and insur- 
ance companies (8). The rate of interest 
ranges from 6 to 150 per cent. 


As regards savings, all the 100 have 
some savings in Provident Fund ranging 
from Rs. 25/-to Rs. 1,100/-. 56 drivers have 
bought up to 10 shares (Rs. 10/- each) 
and 5 own 11 to 50 shares in the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society. 31 drivers are part- 
ners in the ownership of joint family 
property valued at Rs. 500'-to Rs. 20,000/-. 
37 drivers own some type of jewellery or 
other. 6 drivers have insured themselves to 
amounts of Rs. 1,000/- each and one driver 
to Rs. 3,000/-. 5 drivers are members of the 
Barsi Bank Chit Fund for amounts ranging 
from Rs. 250/- to Rs. 1,000/-. The average 
saving per person comes to Rs. 1,030/-. 


Housing.—Housing of bus drivers can 
be divided under two heads: (a) that 
provided by the Company and (b) tene- 
ments rented by the drivers themselves. 
An extremely small percentage of the total 
number of drivers reside in the three 
chawls provided by the Company, one 
near the Electric House, the second in 
Narayan Building, opposite the Strand 
Cinema, and the third at Suparibaug, 
Parel. Let us take the chawl near the Elec- 
tric House as illustrative of all three. 
It has two floors and contains 44 rooms 
in all. The average area per room is 95 sq. 
ft.—much below the minimum floor area 
required under the Housing Regulations. 
149 single employees occupy these rooms 
at the rate of 3 per room. Each room 
has a window 3 ft. by 2 ft. as also a door 
and is provided with an electric lamp. 
Cleanliness and sanitation are altogether 
ignored. There are no dustbins or spittoons; 
the common water taps in the courtyard 
are utilised both for washing and bathing ; 
and the lavatories are not kept clean. 
Rent is charged at the rate of 12 annas per 
head or Rs. 2-4-0 per room per month. 
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Of the 100 drivers studied, 81 reside 
in tenements rented by themselves. In 
51 out of 81 tenements lighting and venti- 
lation are thoroughly inadequate. 7 have 
no windows at all and in 42 others the 
window area is less than 10 sq. ft. Kerosene 
lamps are invariably used in these rooms. 
Water supply is inadequate and the chawls 


are kept dirty both inside and outside. Rent 
varies from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 40/- depending on 
the nature and size of the tenement. Most 
of these tenements are single rooms 
with an average of 4:8 persons per tenement 
as can be seen from the table given 


below :— 




















No. of dei- Total No. of | Average No. 
No. | Nature of tenement | Floorarea | vers occupy- 
pes pa occupants | per tenement 
1 | Single room ...| 80—200 58 278 48 
2! Two-room ...| 200—280 14 86 6°1 
3 | Three-room ...| 300 2 20 10 
4 | Four-room .»| 400 1 6 
5 | Miscellaneous ...| 100—150 6 | 32 - | 53 
—_ —sf — | cal 
Total... | a | 422 | 5-2 

















Family and Social Life——One funda- 
mental difference between bus drivers and 
workers in factories lies in the fact that 
a large percentage of the former are educated 
persons and as such are capable of leading, 
provided they are afforded opportunities, 
a healthy and socially useful life. Again, 
the bus driver, by reason of the outdoor 
nature of his work, comes into contact 
with numerous people and hence with 
society and public life. 


To begin with their family life, the 
habitual late home-coming of bus drivers 
has disastrous physical and psychological 
effects on normal family life. Added to 
this is the insanitary and unwholesome 
environment in which they live. The wives 
of 14 bus drivers were ailing at the time of 
investigation, while among their children 
13 had been sick out of a total of 110. 40 
of the drivers studied belong to a joint 
family, 23 to a complex family and 37 to a 
single family. The average family size is 5-8. 
On an average each driver has 4°8 depen- 


dents. The average age at marriage of the 
94 married drivers is 22-6 for male, and 15-1 
for their female partners, showing an average 
difference of 7:1 years between husband and 
wife. 80 of these drivers have married once, 
13 twice and 1 thrice. In all 291 children 
were conceived of which 192 are alive, 74 
died within 2 years after birth, 8 more than 
2 years after birth, 7 were still-born and 
10 were premature births. Very few drivers 
seem to care about the education of their 
children, though a few complained about 
the expense involved in education. One 
driver spends nearly Rs. 30/- on the educa- 
tion of his children. 


Though some drivers were interested 
in outdoor games, not one among them 
actually played any owing to the lack of 
proper facilities, the changing nature of their 
work and the physical exhaustion involved. 
Nearly 25% of them had no pastime 
whatsoever. The rest read newspapers, 
played indoor games, went to cinemas, for 
evening walks, etc. 18 of them were 4 
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anna members of the Congress, 3 were 
Muslim Leaguers and 2 Hindu Maha- 
sabhites. Comparatively more drivers 
were members of public bodies like Arya 
Samaj. 


Their relations with chawl neighbours 
were cordial and in matters affecting the 
chawl and the defects in housing, they 
invariably took the initiative and brought 
the grievances before the right authorities. 
There relations with other employees of 
the Traffic Department with the exception 
of the officers were also extremely cordial, 
membership of the Workers’ Union, rather 
than employment by the same Company, 
being the binding link. Their attitude 
towards the travelling public is one of 
indifference. But they are aware of the 
immense potentialities behind the good- 
will of the public and hence expect help 
and co-operation from the public during 
crises in their work life either in the form 
of strikes or lock-outs. 


Welfare Work.—It is unfortunate that 
in a huge public utility concern like the 
B. E.S. & T. Co. employing well over 8,000 
employees, there is no scientific planned 
programme of welfare work. We have 
already seen the nature and extent of 
the Company’s housing facilities for its 
employees. It is understood that it has 
definite plans for providing housing on 
the most modern and scientific lines 
to a larger percentage of its employees. 
The Company runs two dispensaries, one 
attached to the Colaba Depot and the other 
to the Dadar Depot ; allopathy is the system 
at both; free medicines are dispensed 
to all the employees and first-aid is rendered 
in case of need. Separate health record cards 
are maintained for each worker. A well- 
equipped modern dispensary is envisaged 
by the Company near the Dadar Depot 
and structure for the same is well-nigh 
completed. 


The Company runs tea canteens at 
all its depots where good quality tea 
is served at half an anna per cup. It 
maintains only 2 rest-rooms at Colaba 
and at Dadar which hardly suffice for the 
large number of employees. There are no 
public urinals or lavatories near some of 
the bus and. tram terminus. Nor is there 
any provision for waiting accommodation 
during off-duty hours. The Provident 
Fund is compulsory for all employees, the 
Company contributing to it monthly an 
amount equal to the contribution of each 
member for that month. Gratuities are 
credited to the individual accounts of 
retiring members of the Provident Fund 
and paid to them on retirement. Those 
who desire to make use of the Savings Fund 
Scheme have a deduction made in their 
salaries at the rate of one anna in a rupee. 
Out of the Employees’ Welfare Fund, 
popularly referred to as Poor Box, interest- 
free loans are granted to poor and 
deserving employees. 


There is a Library and Sports Club, 
but employees of the Traffic Department 
have neither time nor rest for sports and 
reading. The Company has organised two 
grain shops, one at Dadar and the other at 
Colaba, where cereal rations and other 
commodities are supplied to the Company’s 
employees on credit and the amounts are 
deducted from their monthly salaries. The 
B. E. S. & T. Labour Gazette is published 
monthly by the Labour Officer, both in 
English and in Hindustani, for the benefit 
of the employees and is distributed free to 
them. The Employees’ Co-operative Credit 
Society not only advances loans to members 
at moderate rates of interest and receives 
sums for deposit, but also serves as an 


Insurance Agent. 


The B. E. S. & T. Company has started 
a scheme in 1939 for bringing down 
the accident rate, according to which the 
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drivers of buses and trams are award- 
ed a ‘‘ free from accident ”’ badge and also 
a bonus for a year’s service without any 
accidents, provided they are not on leave 
and have not been absent from duty for 
more than 31 days during the year in 
question exclusive of offs. Bonuses and 
badges are granted as follows :— 


Bonus 
Rs. Badge 
First year in 10 Ordinary 
Second consecutive 
year we 20 Ordinary 
Third consecutive 
year sins 40 Ordinary 
Fourth consecutive 
year fas 65 Special 
Fifth consecutive 
and onwards 100 Special 


Annual leaves and weekly off should 
be made compulsory. Shower baths should 
be provided at all the Depots. 


Industrial Relations.—Trade unionism 
among the employees of the B. E. S. & T. 
Co. dates back to 1928 when the Tramway 
Men’s Union was organised. There was no 
organised Trade Union among bus drivers 
till 1938 when the B. E. S. & T. Omnibus 
Drivers’ Union was organized. Along with 
this the Omnibus Conductors’ Union and 
the Tramway’ Traffic Union were 
started. In 1941, however, the Omnibus 
Drivers’ Union and the Omnibus Conduc- 
tors’ Union were amalgamated into the 
B.E.S. & T. Traffic Union. Early in 1942 the 
Tramway Traffic Union changed its name to 
the B. E. S. & T. Workers’ Union. When the 
B. E.S. & T. Traffic Union ceased to func- 
tion, all its members joined the B. E.S. & T. 
Workers’ Union. At present its member- 
ship is 5,250, its average monthly income 
from a fee of four annas per month levied 
from members is Rs. 1,066/- and its average 
expenditure is Rs. 704/-. The Executive 
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Committee of the Union carries on its 
work through Depot Committees. Propor- 
tionately a greater number of bus drivers 
are elected every year to the Union’s 
Executive Committee than any other cate- 
gory of workers. Absolute faith in the 
Union’s decisions and confidence in its 
leadership have engendered a sense of 
discipline and a feeling of unity among the 
members of the Union. 


Though there have been several dis- 
putes and strikes in the B. E. S. & T. Co. 
ever since 1928, the first organised strike 
in which the bus drivers were vitally 
affected occurred in 1942. It resulted in a 
total loss of 5,383 working days and ended 
only when the dispute was referred, by the 
Government of Bombay, to adjudication 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Broomfield. The 
public of Bombay is familiar with the series 
of strikes in 1945, the lightning strike of 
19th March 1945 regarding the open double- 
deck buses, the stoppage of work for 10 
minutes in sympathy with the public of 
Bombay in their observance of the Chimur 
and Ashti Day, the three days’ strike 
starting on 7th April 1945 caused by the 
proceedings instituted by the Police against 
four men who had been actively associated 
with the 19th of March strike and the 
short suspension of work on 3rd August. 
Though these strikes caused a lot of in- 
convenience to the travelling public, the 
attitude of the Union towards the latter can 
be gauged from the following words of 
the President of the Union : ‘‘ The Union 
realises that under all circumstances the 
staff should be polite and civil and we 
wish to assure the public that the Union 
is making all possible efforts to impress 
this duty on the staff.” 


Conclusions.—The first conclusion to 
which we are led in the light of the above 
facts is that the strenuous and exacting 
nature of their work, the insufficient wages, 
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the long hours with very small or no periods 
of rest, inadequate welfare activities in the 
form of rest-rooms, dispensaries, sanitary 
facilities, canteens and so on, are not such 
as would make of the bus drivers a happy 
and contented body of men. This conclusion 
is borne out by the unrest and repeated 
strikes among the employees of the 
Company. 


The second conclusion is that the 
driver is also not happy at home. His 
living in unhealthy and congested tene- 
ments, and his irregular hours of work 
which make him return home late in the 
night, not only cause physical hardship to 
his wife but also create psychological diffi- 
culties in husband-wife and parent-child 
relations. 


Our third conclusion is that the nature 
of his work has a degenerating psychological 
effect upon the driver himself. His mind 
turns easily to frivolous pursuits and perni- 
cious dissipations. He gets irritated very 


easily, becomes rude and uncivil at times 
to the travelling public as well as the officers 
of the Company and acquires a false sense 
of prestige. 


Certain union leaders suggest ‘‘ Union 
Management Co-operation” in all the 
activities of the Company as the only 
solution for maintaining unbroken service 
in public utilities. May be, some day this 
will be found to be the most suitable 
method for postponing strikes and develop- 
ing friendly relations between the employers 
and their employees. Whatever be the solu- 
tion of the labour problem, the fact 
remains that the dehumanized worker, who 
labours under the chief forms of indus- 
trial exploitation, of low wages, long 
hours and poor working conditions, is 
coming into his own and, in union with 
his co-workers, is demanding that he be 
considered by the employer not as a sub- 
ordinate but as a co-worker in the service 
of the community and that he be treated as 
such. 




















RECREATION FOR RURAL AREAS 
G. D. SonpuHI 


While some attempts are being made for the betterment of our rural economy and the promotion of 
sanitation and medical aid, nothing has been planned, so far, to brighten the weary and dull life of the 
villagers. The author, pointing out this grave omission, has chalked out a programme of recreation 
which, he believes, will go a long way to make our villagers physically healthy, mentally buoyant, 


culturally rich and socially happy. 


Mr. Sondhi, formerly Principal, Government College, Lahore, is a member of the International 
Olympic Committee and of the Advisory Committee of the International Recreation and Spare-Time 


Congress. 


** Sunken in a kind of peasant lethargy, 
which knew nothing but heavy and un- 
remitting toil and occasional mad drunken- 
ness and constant breeding, they are as 
absorbed in their minute little affairs and 
lightless meagre pleasures and crushing 
work as the very farm animals on the land 
beyond the city.’”’ (Taylor Caldwell in 
‘** The Wide House.’’) 


The above quotation about American 
rural population at the time of Abraham 
Lincoln, is so pitifully true of the corres. 
ponding Indian section of the population, 


Work, work, in biting cold, work, 
work, in broiling sun and pelting rain, 
year in and year out. And, at the end of it, 
a less than meagre sustenance, dilapidated 
tumble-down dwellings and patchwork rags 
to wear ! Few, too few pleasures, a birth, 
an engagement, a marriage or an old man’s 
funeral. But pleasures tinctured with 
harassing thoughts of money borrowed, 
and debts unpaid and mounting, ever 
mounting upwards. This is the general 
picture of rural India. 


The children play their simple games 
no doubt. But children will play anywhere 
and at any time, on dunghills and at funer- 
als. The grown ups, the working women 
and men, have hardly any other pleasures. 
The fear of hunger is too acute, the village 
open-spaces, the erstwhile play-grounds, all 
encroached upon, and the threats of the 
moneylender ever oppressing. 

9 


In these depressing circumstances, their 
recreations can only be violent, passionate 
and bitter. Village feuds, fights and brawls, 
law-suits and oblivion-bringing-drink. And 
yet, even under present conditions much 
could be done to make village life cleaner, 
happier, and saner. 


being done towards 
sanitation, medical aid, and economic 
betterment. But nothing has been 
attempted, so far, about joy in the less 
arduous days between months of heavy 
toil, and in the hours when the day’s work 
has been done. 


Something is 


There must not only be cleanliness 
and health, better food and clothing, 
but there must be something pleasurable 
and worthwhile to do in slack-times, 
something to look forward to at the end of 
the working-day. 


A programme of recreation, well- 
devised and well-carried out, is a_ vital 
necessity. For, such a programme will not 
only bring joy, but also a social conscious- 
ness, a sense of community, a village-pride, 
and a spiritual satisfaction. 


To devise a programme of rural 
recreation we must consider three things : 
I. Characteristics of rural life. 
II. Requisites of the programme in 
the light of these characteristics. 
III. Contents of the recreational 
programme. 
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I. Characteristics of Rural Life-—Rural 
occupations have three marked characteris- 
tics which distinguish them from most 
urban occupations: 


(i) Rural work is in the open 
fields, whereas most urban work 
is indoors, in shops, offices and 
in factories. 


Rural work calls mostly for 
physica! effort. 


(ii) 


Rural work is seasonal. 


To these we should add another 
characteristic which though not 
inseparable from rural life is yet 
a prominent feature of it, the 
lack of literacy. 


(iii 


(iv) 


All these features of life will have an 
influence in determining the kind of re- 
creation most suitable for the village 
population. Let us consider the bearing 
of each of these factors on the programme 
of rural recreation. 


(i) Open Air Life—This feature of 
rural life gives it a great advantage over 
urban life. Whereas the first essential for 
the townsmen is that they should be 
taken away from the dust, smell, smoke 
and germ-laden atmosphere of the towns 
into the open-air, the villagers are already 
there. The villagers thus start with an initial 
advantage, and the life in the open saves 
them from many of the diseases that play 
such a havoc among the townsmen. Not 
only does the open-air life save the villagers 
from some of the city diseases, but as they 
work in all kinds of weathers, they acquire 
a sturdiness of physique and a capacity to 
bear the vagaries of weather which is the 
envy of city-dwellers. 


A recreational programme for the 
country-side will not thus have to stress 
open-air so much and may actually have 
to suggest some indoor occupations. 
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(ii) Rural Work mostly Physical—The 
work in the country side, whether purely 
agricultural, or subsidiary to agriculture, 
is almost wholly on the physical plane. 
There is little of mental strain involved 
in it. Rules of thumb obviate thinking. 


And as the rural economy involves 
a number of different kinds of daily chores, 
there is a certain amount of variety in 
village work. But though there is a variety 
in work, yet it does not escape being mono- 
tonous. The work is all on the physical 
plane and the interest that comes from a 
mixture of mental with physical work is 
not there. 


This fact again will make a difference 
to our programme. We must supply 
elements of mental interest in easily assimil- 
able doses, in our scheme of recreation. We 
shall also have to stress more the moral 
side of the games and of the other items 
of recreation, than the physical. The 
deadening monotony of work at the 
physical level will also have to be 
counteracted through games and other 
suitable means of emotional release. Thus 
mental, moral and emotional aspects of 
recreation will have to be kept specially 
in view when selecting our programme 
of activities. 


(iii) Seasonal Character of Rural Work.— 
Though it is frequently said that the villager 
is always busy and has no leisure at any 
time of the year, yet it is undeniable that 
there are periods when the work is much 
less heavy than at others. In the Punjab, 
from February, the crops cease to require 
much attention and again from June to 
August when the crops have been harvested, 
the villager’s slack time begins. And this 
is also the time when most of the litigation 
starts and village fights take place. (This 
increase in crime and litigation can be 
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directly traced to the slackening of work 
in the fields). 


Though litigation is injurious socially, 
wasteful economically and harmful morally, 
it does serve a purpose outside itself—the 
purpose of emotional release. Pressure of 
work so far had left no time for indulging 
in feelings of enmity and hate, party 
faction and rivalry, but once the pressure 
is reduced and the numbness induced by 
physical work partly overcome, the emo- 
tions claim an outlet, and the season of 
fights and murders begins. To meet the 
onset of the slack season and to divert 
the combative instincts from anti-social 
into social channels, we must have a pro- 
gramme of recreation ready in advance. 
The agricultural slack time must be the 
recreational busy time. 


(iv) Lack of Literacy.—This feature 
of rural life will have a bearing on the 
kind of recreational activities that are to be 
encouraged. Some of the prominent re- 
creational activities of  city-life, e.g., 
literary, debating and cultural clubs, will 
not be available for the country-side. 


The programme will have to be 
comparatively simple and less exacting 
of attention. At the same time it must 
provide as much mental stimulus as is 
possible under the circumstances. 


II. Requisites of the Programme.—To 
meet these conditions a many-sided pro- 
gramme of recreation would be needed. 
This programme must, however, fulfil 
the following conditions :— 


(i) Jt must not be too fatiguing.—Its 
aim must be more to restore the disturbed 
balance than to provide excessive physical 
culture. 


(ii) It must not be dull.—tIt should not 
consist of much physical drill, nor of much 
lecturing, nor of too much advising. Any 
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upsetting of balance in one direction or the 
other will make the programme unin- 
teresting. There must be a judicious mixture 
of all ingredients, physical, mental, emo- 
tional and cultural. 


(iii) It must provide controlled emotional 
outlets, i. e., provide opportunities for the 
safe indulgence in, or expression of, 
emotions that get suppressed during the 
working hours. There must be provided 
supervised opportunities for outshining 
rivals, for excelling, for local patriotism 
and even for party-spirit. 


(iv) It must be mentally and morally 
stimulating. —But the stimulation must not 
be a very direct one, because that would 
make the programme didactic and therefore 
dull. A suitably composed recreational 
programme which partly leads, and partly 
urges their minds, is essential for this. 
But the ingredients of the programme must 
be comparatively of a simple kind. Any 
complexity which puzzles the villager, 
more than to a certain extent, will make 
the item less attractive, if not wholly 
repugnant, to him. 


(v) It must be such as encourages self- 
expression along personality-forming, social 
and health-giving lines —This would neces- 
sitate more self-activity in recreation than 
mere passive reception. The creative aspect 
of recreation must be the most important 
one if recreation is to be of real good 
to the villager. From this point of view the 
provision only of ready-made amusement, 
such as through radios, lectures and cinemas, 
is only useful to a limited extent. 


(vi) Finally, the recreational programme 
must not be an expensive one.—The erstwhile 
village amusements and games satisfied this 
essential condition. This was particularly 
noticeable in the case of games and sports 
where hardly any implements were used, 
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or if used, were like the ‘ mugdar’,! 
the common property of the village. Not 
only the games required no expensive 
outfit, but the villager further economised 
by wearing as little as possible during the 
games. This, while exposing his body to 
air and light on one side, saved the clothes 
being torn or worn out on the other. 


III. The Programme.—Having seen the 
conditions of village life, and the essential 
conditions that a programme of rural 
recreation must satisfy, we are in a position 
to suggest a programme of activities. It is 
to be noted that the programme given 
below is of necessity of a very general 
kind and may have to be added to or cur- 
tailed, to suit local conditions. The pro- 
gramme may be roughly divided into three 
parts :— 


(i) Physical activities 

(ii) Cultural activities 

(iii) Social activities 

(i) Physical activities —Exercises, 
games and sports, folk-dances. Though 
the work in the country-side is mostly on 
the physical plane, and though our recrea- 
tive activities must not be physically 
exhausting, yet physical activities are 
bound to make an important part of the 
programme for the following reasons :— 


(a) Exercises, like Swedish gym- 
nastics, given to the children 
and the youth will help to 
develop their bodies on scien- 
tific lines and thus make them 
better fitted to bear the strain 
of work. They can also be 
used to give special develop- 
ment to muscles chiefly used 
in agriculture. To an extent, 
therefore, drill and gymnas- 
tics, even though dull, should 
be included in the programme. 


(b) Games and sports, by giving 
exercise to many of the mus- 
cles and organs not so much 
used in the slow agricultural 
work, will help to give a more 
harmonious development to the 


body. 


(c) But even more than this, games 
and sports will provide some 
of the most valuable means of 
imparting discipline, team and 
village-spirit, and of getting rid 
of surplus energy and of giving 
vent to suppressed emotions. 


(d) Physical activities are to be 
included in the programme pre- 
cisely because the life of the 
villager is spent mostly on the 
physical plane. The recreation 
that he will like and appreciate 
most must, to a great extent, 
be on that plane too. This is 
the kind of tonic of excite- 
ment best appreciated by the 
villager. 


But in the playing of games the real 
objective must, on one side, be the acquir- 
ing of discipline and the learning of co- 
operation and, on the other side, the 
provision of controlled channels for the 
expression of emotions and _ instincts. 
Rivalry and jealousy, the party-spirit and 
factional animosity must be sublimated 
into a healthy spirit of emulation. Only 
games played with due regard to rules 
can best serve this purpose. Thus great 
regard must be paid to the psychological, 
social and emotional value of the games. 


Games and sports most suitable are 
firstly those that are already current in 
the locality. The rules of these should be 
standardised, but not made difficult to 
understand or too complicated to apply. 





1 Wooden heavy weight for lifting. 
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Kabaddi, Sonchi, Atya-Patya, etc., are 
admirable for the purpose. They are native 
to the soil and cost nothing. 


Other games like volley-ball, which 
teach team-spirit and discipline and are 
not expensive, are also useful to give 
variety and novelty to the programme. 


Athletic sports, feats of physical 
strength, wrestling etc., should be greatly 
encouraged. In addition to games and 
sports, every effort must be made to keep 
alive, to revive and to introduce folk- 
dances and other folk-activities. For, such 
activities are native to the soil, give 
pleasure and provide expression, which 
no new activities, introduced from out- 
side, can give. 


(ii) Cultural activities—These will 
comprise of all educative, artistic and 
creative activities through elementary lec- 
tures, cinema and magic lantern displays, 
musical and dramatic entertainments and 
the radio. 


But in all these the aim,’ as far as 
possible, should be to emphasise self- 
activity and to promote self-expression. 
Lectures will not develop self-activity, but 
they can be directed towards teaching and 
leading to this. At the same time, direct 
instruction should not be made the staple 
recreational diet. It is now admitted that 
the instructive programme of the radio is 
a failure. The peasants are not much in- 
terested in it, and for the very good 
reason that instruction helps only those who 
are already instructed. The villager listens 
impatiently, because he does not follow 
intelligently this part of the broadcast. He 
is only interested when the musical or 
amusing part of the programme begins. 


The radio can, however, be used for 
stimulating the minds of the school-going 
children. The radio programme, therefore, 
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should confine its educative activity mostly 
to the children and, as regards the adult 
villager, should seek chiefly to impart 
simple information regarding health, 
methods of cultivation and sale and dis- 
posal of his crops. It should also offer 
him some amusement. But there is a great 
danger in this latter activity also. It is apt 
to make the villager a passive recipient 
and one dependent on outside agency for 
his recreation. Our real objective should 
be to develop the faculty of self-amusement, 
individually and collectively, in the village 
population. 


With this end in mind it would be 
more desirable to encourage music,—vocal 
and instrumental—, simple, mystery and 
folk-plays, fancy-dress competitions and the 
like. Some of the agricultural activities can 
also be given a tinge of sports and competi- 
tion, such as straight-ploughing, fencing, 
winnowing, etc. Vegetable, flower, crops, 
dairy produce and cattle-shows should also 
be held from time to time. Competitions 
in sewing, knitting, embroidery, butter- 
making and clean home-keeping should 
also be organized for the women. 


Most of the above-mentioned activi- 
ties can be made the basis not only of intra- 
village, but of inter-village competitions. 
Suitably handled, they can be made the 
means of fostering a healthy village-con- 
sciousness and pride in one’s village. 


The musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments, when organized and conducted by 
the villagers themselves, will afford an 
outlet on one side for the _ creative 
impulse and on the other for the emotions. 
They will also minister to the hankering 
for beauty and its expression in art. Crea- 
tiveness and self-expression, through one’s 
own efforts, should be the keynote of this 
part of the programme. The programme, 
therefore, should assist the villagers to do 
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things rather than provide them ready- 
made amusement. 


There are some items of recreation, 
however, which do not fall under the 
category of creative or self-directed. But 
these are useful for other reasons. Among 
such are to be included excursions, by rail 
or motor-bus or on foot, to places of 
religious or other interest. Such excursions 
should be encouraged both because of 
their effect in breaking the monotony 
of life and because of their educative 
influence. 

(iii) Social activities—Social activi- 
ties need organizing as much as physical 
and cultural ones. Perhaps, in some ways, 
they are even more important. For, they 
will give the villagers a sense of belonging 
to one another, of being parts of one bigger 
whole. They will be, therefore, an invalu- 
able agency for developing communal 
harmony and goodwill. 


Some of the social activities are :— 


(a) Common action for keeping 
the village neat, clean and sani- 


tary. 
(b) Common action against dis- 
eases and epidemics. 


(c) Common action against insects 
and vermin pests. ' 


(d) Common celebration of festi- 
vals ; and formation of social- 
service-squads. 


(e) Common action for education. 


(f) Common action for inter-village 
competitions, in sports, fruit 
and seed and flower and knitt- 
ing and sewing shows, etc. 


(g) Common action in the field of 
co-operative work such as, cre- 


dit, buying and selling, use 
of machinery, dairying, con- 
solidation of holdings, preven- 
tion of erosion, etc. 


(h) Common action in reducing 
village-litigation. 


To give a tangible shape to this spirit 
of common action, utmost effort must be 
made to organize village Panchayats. A 
village panchayat-ghar will provide not only a 
place for the meetings of the panchayat, but 
will also be a visible symbol of village 
unity and self-help. The panchayat-ghar 
should be built by common contributions 
of the villagers. The contributions may not 
be equal but every one should contribute 
something. This will enable each person 
to take interest and pride in it. And the 
panchayat-ghar must be such that every 
inhabitant of the village can be proud of it. 


It may be asked, what relation social 
activities, of the kind enumerated above, 
have with recreation? The answer is 
easy :— 


(a) Recreation is not merely play 
and fun. Its real purpose is to 
uplift the thoughts and actions 
of the people to a_ higher 
plane—the plane of creative 
and co-operative action. Its real 
purpose is to raise the morale 
of the people. 


(b) Recreative activities can be 
successfully carried out only 
if the people are imbued with 
the spirit of unity and of village- 
pride. 


(c) Social work, in many of its 
forms, is also recreative, ¢.g., 
conducting games and com- 
petitions, organizing feasts and 
festivals and dramatic shows, 
etc. 
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This three-fold programme of physical, 
cultural and social activities, if adopted, will 
lead not only to the physical betterment 
of village life, but to its economic, social 
and spiritual advancement as well. 


The Organization—How is _ the 
programme, outlined above, to be put into 
practice ? 


Here we are faced with a number of 
difficulties—the large extent of the country, 
the magnitude and the diversity of the 
programme, the poverty and general back- 
wardness of the people, and their inability 
to realise the full significance of the far- 
reaching environmental changes that are 
taking place. Considering all these, it is 
absolutely essential that, in the beginning 
at least, the initiative must come from the 
government. The scheme of organization, 
which will meet both rural and urban 
requirements, will have to be somewhat 
as follows :— 


1. Accentral department of recre- 
ation. 


Provincial departments of recre- 
ation. 


District recreation committees. 


~ 


Taluk or zail committees. 


Village committees. 


. 


Dn pw 


Municipal committees (for 


urban areas). 


A central department of recreation.— 
The large-scale organization of recreation 
is such a new thing in India that a central 
department is absolutely essential to give 
a lead and to initiate the scheme. 


It may be said that, in view of the 
variations in provincial climates, tastes, 
physiques, culture and education, recrea- 
tional work should be left entirely to 
the provinces. There is considerable 
force in this. But recreational work has 
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two aspects. They are: (a) direction and 
(b) execution. 


As far as execution is concerned the 
provinces will have to be mainly responsible 
for it. But in direction, considering the 
newness and the magnitude of the work, 
the central government will have to take 
the lead, just as it does in health, education 
and agriculture. 


The central government shall have to 
make a general survey of the problem, to 
suggest ways and means of providing (a) 
leisure-time, (b) facilities for recreational 
activities, and (c) education in the proper 
use of leisure time. To meet (a) and 
(b) it may have to suggest legislative 
measures as well. The central govern- 
ment will also have to collect information 
about recreational work in other countries 
and to make suitable monetary grants 
to national sports and cultural organiza- 
tions. 


Moreover, the central government will 
have to establish some institutions to 
serve as models for the provinces. For 
instance, two colleges of physical education 
and play-leadership, one for men and the 
other for women; an institute for training 
in social service work; a central laboratory 
for research on the effects of occupations 
on health; a central museum of arts and 
crafts; travel information bureaus; and 
national academies of drama, dance arid 
arts. To carry out all this work it will be 
necessary to have a central department of 
recreation. 


Provincial departments—To put the 
programme into work, provinces will have 
to set up provincial departments of recre- 
ation. 

The functions of these will be: 

(a) In the light of suggestions from 
the central department to make 
plans on a provincial scale, 
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(b) To secure gifts of money, play 
grounds and_ buildings. 


(c) To maintain an adequate staff, 
to initiate schemes and to 
supervise their carrying out in 
districts, talukas and villages. 


(d) To suggest legislative enact- 
ments on a provincial, district 
and municipal scale. 

(e) In time, to start provincial in- 
stitutions of physical education, 
social service, arts, drama, 
dance, etc. 


(f) To make grants to provincial 
sports and cultural associations. 


In all this work the provincial depart- 
ments must enlist the help of non-officials 
on as large a scale as possible. 


District, taluka, village and municipal 
committees of recreation.—The detailed work 
of execution of the programme will be the 
function of the taluka or zail, village and 
municipal committees, while the district 
committee will be the chief supervisory 
organization. 


In the actual conduct of the programme 
the help of non-officials should be enlisted 
as much as possible. In the talukas and the 
villages special attempt should be made to 
enlist the help of ex-military persons and 
of the school-masters. 


* * * * 


The machinery for recreation work, 
suggested above, is of necessity of a tenta- 
tive and sketchy kind. Many of the details 
will have to be filled in, as experience and 
local conditions suggest. But some such 
scheme will have to be adopted if an ele- 
ment of joy is to be brought into the 
lives of the millions, that dwell in towns 
and villages, and if their lives are to be 
retrieved from the monotony and drudgery 
that they now suffer from. 


But that is not all. The programme of 
recreation, if suitably worked, will be the 
best means of infusing the right spirit of 
social service, of sublimating the unsocial 
urges and instincts, of bringing communal 
harmony, of propagating civic and village- 
pride, and of inculcating a sense of social- 
belonging. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Co-oRDINATED NetworK OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The United States will spend more than 
1,000 million dollars in the next five years 
o launch a Co-ordinated Hospital Service 
Plan which will revolutionize hospital 
organization and which aims to take 
the best possible medical attention to the 
most isolated rural areas of the country. 


The plan has grown up from the private 
discussions, articles in medical and archi- 
tectural journals, consultations and the 
other free exchanges of opinion which 
characterize the democratic process. Finally, 
it has been encouraged and accepted by 
the United States Public Health Service 
and written into the law of the land in 
the Hospital Construction Act, which 
contemplates spending 1,134 million dollars 
for planning and hospital construction 
during the next five years. 


Four types of institutions are included 
in the Co-ordinated Hospital Service Plan. 
They are the Base Hospital, the District 
Hospital, the 
Rural Health Center. 


The Rural Health Center may be 
only a dispensary with one or two 
emergency beds and an ambulance service 
which will take patients to a nearby hospital. 


Or it may have as many as ten or fifteen 


beds and it may keep such patients as 
maternity cases until they are discharged, 
particularly if the Rural Hospital is at 
some distance. It is planned for obstetrics, 
emergency medical service, X-ray and 
bacteriological laboratories, dentistry, an 
office or offices for a private physician or 
physicians and administrative public health 
offices. 


This center, the lowest in the echelon 
of co-ordinated services will be, in one 
10 


Rural Hospital and ~thé- 


sense, the most important. It will do most 
of the public health and health education 
work. It will be a contact arm of the medical 
profession with the people. It will, by 
advance diagnosis, attend to slight ailments 
and select the most serious cases for further 
and possibly more specialized medical 
attention, thus contributing to the nation’s 
economy of medical manpower and its 
efficiency. 


If the patient, who reports to the Rural 
Health Center, is found to have a serious 
injury or disease, he will be given expert 
first aid and will be sent on to the Rural 
Hospital. There, in addition to the facilities 
at the smaller unit, he will find specialists 
in internal medicine and an eye, ear, 
nose and throat clinic. Also, the Rural 
Hospital will be prepared for minor and 
uncomplicated surgery. 


If the patient is in need of major 
surgery, he will be sent to the District 
Hospital—a larger institution with capacity 
up to several hundred beds. In addition 
to the facilities at the smaller institutions, 
the patient will find here major surgery, 
treatment for communicable diseases, pedi- 
atrics and physiotherapy. Basic teaching 
of nurses, interns and dieticians will ‘be 
conducted at the District Hospital. It will 
be the major hospital for patients with all 
but rare or very serious diseases. 


Role Of Base Hospitals—The highest 
institution in the Co-ordinated Hospital 
Service Plan will be the Base Hospital or the 
Teaching Hospital. Included in this clas- 
sification will be such world-famous institu- 
tions as Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
Mayo Clinic, and many other less fainous 
ones as well as many to be constructed. One 
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of their chief functions will be research, 
accompanied by graduate teaching, con- 
sultation and advariced seminars where the 
most authoritative decisions of the nation’s 
medical scientists will be made. In addition 
to the facilities already mentioned, the 
typical Base Hospital will have a cancer 
clinic, a psychiatric service, a heart clinic 
and facilities for orthopedic surgery. 


Each Base Hospital will serve a wide 
area containing a number of District 
Hospitals in various large cities and heavily 
populated counties. Rural Hospitals will 
be located in smaller towns and county 
seats and numerous Rural Health Centers 
will be strategically placed in isolated 
townships. 


The Co-ordinated Hospital Service 
Plan had become a well-defined objective 
of the medical profession and of forward- 
looking citizens by the time it was con- 
sidered by Congress at its last session. 
The Hospital Construction Act was the 
result of this concerted activity. When 
President Harry S. Truman signed the 


Act at the White House recently, it became 
law and made three million dollars of 
Federal Funds immediately available to 
state governments to survey their hospital 
needs. The states must submit a project 
for such studies and must furnish two- 
thirds of the funds needed to carry it out 
before they can receive the one-third of 
their expenses offered by the Federal 
Government. More than 40 of the 48 
states already have started their surveys. 


Once the survey has been made and a 
plan consistent with the Co-ordinated 
Hospital Service Plan has been approved 
by the Federal Hospital Council, headed 
by Surgeon General Thomas G. Parran, 
the Federal Government has offered to 
grant one-third of the construction cost. 


In addition to the three million dollars 
of Federal money available for surveys, 75 
million dollars a year for five years is 
available for construction when matched 
by twice as much from the states. The 
total amount of the Federal sponsored 
program will be 1,134 million dollars. 





U. S. Spenpinc More ON CHILD WELFARE 


The Children’s Bureau, which has 
operated for 13 years as part of the United 
States Department of Labor, has been 
transferred under the President’s Govern- 
ment reorganization plan to the greatly 
strengthened Federal Security Agency, 
where it will operate with an almost 
doubled appropriation. 


A total of 22 million dollars instead of 
the previous 11,200,000 dollars is now 
available for the Bureau to apportion to 
the various states to carry on work pre- 
viously approved. Under the Social Security 
Act, as now amended, 11 million dollars 
will be available each year for maternal 
and child health services ; 7,500,000 dollars 


for crippled children ; and 3,500,000 dollars 
for child welfare. 


Although these three programs are 
sociologically related, the most interesting 
at the present time is child welfare. Miss 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Bureau, 
said the newly available funds will be 
used to build on services already developed 
within the States and also to provide 
new types of services. 


‘* Particularly,’”’ she continued, ‘‘ we 


must do more to help the youngsters whose 
problems are so serious that they get 
into difficulties with the law.” 

Problem of Juvenile Delinquency.—Child 
welfare has become of increasing interest 
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as a post-war problem. The Department of 
Labor reported a 67 per cent increase in 
juvenile crime cases since 1938 and the 
same trend is reported by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the national law enforcement agency in 
the Department of Justice. 


As the Children’s Bureau moves from 
the Department of Labor to its new home 
in the Federal Security Agency, a new idea 
is beginning to take hold in public thinking, 
according to Miss Lenroot. That is the 
idea that the welfare of all the children is 
a public responsibility, just as their 
education is. 


The appropriation of increased funds 
for the current year is one indication 
of that public responsibility. It is an idea 
which has been encouraged throughout 
the 34 years of the varied life of the 
Children’s Bureau by means of surveys, 
case histories and scientific studies. Now, 
many private agencies have joined the 
Children’s Bureau in popularizing a new 
concept of the Government’s role in social 
problems. 


One of these is the American Associ- 
ation of Planning Officials, which conclud- 
ed, as the ‘result of a recent survey, that 
rehabilitation of slum areas everywhere 
in the nation would cost the public less 
in the long run than maintaining prisons 
for slum-bred criminals as well as stimulat- 
ing growth of healthier and happier urban 
populations. This observation is based on 
a survey of case histories of criminals 
housed in penal institutions in the state 
of Wisconsin. The survey confirmed simi- 
lar results of studies made in New York 


and Cleveland. 


Slum-Bred Criminals more Costly than 
Slum Clearance.—The state welfare depart- 
ment in Wisconsin discovered that the city 
of Milwaukee’s most severely blighted 
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area—the sixth ward—cost Wisconsin tax- 
payers nearly 150,000 dollars last year 
for maintenance of sixth ward inmates in 
the state prison and the state reformatory. 
At the other extreme Milwaukee’s eighteen- 
th ward, the city’s best developed residential 
district, cost the public just 3,523 dollars 
for maintenance of its prison and refor- 
matory inmates. Statistics relating to other 
wards in Milwaukee show the same results. 


In Cleveland it was discovered that 
an area occupied by just 2°5 per cent 
of the city’s population was responsible 
for 21 per cent of the city’s murders 
and eight per cent of its juvenile delinquen- 
cy. The slum area cost Cleveland tax-payers 
some two million dollars to maintain—in 
prison costs, police protection and the 
like—at the same time it supplied the city 
with only about 225,000 dollars in annual 
tax revenues. 


In New York, the city’s slum clearance 
agency totalled the cost of police, fire, 
sanitary and other services in specified 
slum districts. It compared these costs 
with those in better residential areas. 
Then the agency figured the relative receipts 
from taxes and found that, over a short 
period of years, slums cost the taxpayers 
more than clearing them away and building 
low-cost housing in their places. 


Such practical considerations have 
aided the Children’s Bureau in its struggle 
to place the problem of youth—the nation’s 
greatest resource—before the people and to 
obtain a modern, sympathetic attitude 
toward children’s problems. The labour 
unions, as another instance, have been of 
considerable aid in obtaining legislation 
prohibiting child labor. The costs of court 
procedure and of police protection en- 
courage the establishment of boys’ clubs 
and other recreational facilities under 
constructive guidance. 
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The trend also is marked by the 
passage, at the same session of Congress 
which strengthened the Children’s Bureau, 
of the National Mental Health Bill. This 
bill will give children a lift along the hard 
road of growing up by the establishment of 
an incfeasing number of child guidance 
clinics. 


Work of Child Guidance Clinics.— 
Child guidance clinics, as they exist now 
and will exist in increasing numbers, 
may be independent community clinics 
or they may be operated in connection 
with schools, hospitals, juvenile courts 
or other agencies. Children are referred to 
them by judges, ministers, physicians, 
schools, social agencies or merely through 
one mother telling another what the clinic 


did for her and her child. 





They are manned by expert social 
workers, psychologists and psychiatrists 
who sympathetically interview the child 
referred to them and also interview the 
child’s parents. In many cases, their advice 
is of as much use to the parents as to the 
child. Through long experience, they are 
able to find the basic causes of malad- 
justment and to make recommendations 
for removing them before they lead to 
delinquency or other serious results. 


The child guidance clinics and other 
such facilities, the strengthened Children’s 
Bureau and new emphasis on recreation 
and education are all symptoms of a reali- 
zation in the United States that under- 
standing treatment of children’s problems 
is not merely forward-looking social plan- 
ning. It is economical as well. 


AUSTRALIA’s CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Australia’s educational facilities differ 
little from those of all advanced countries, 
but one interesting feature is that in every 
capital city is to be found a school of 
a peculiar kind. 


This is a school with a full complement 
of teachers, but lacking visible pupils. 
Inspection of these ‘‘ phantom ”’ schools 
reveals that the pupils are scattered through 
the length and breadth of the continent. 
They are all children who, because’ of 
physical or other disability, are unable to 
receive education in the normal way. 


Educational authorities were long faced 
with the problem of providing for these 
isolated children, most of whom live in 
the outback. The difficulty was success- 
fully overcome by a system of education by 
correspondence. By this method, schooling 
is now regularly provided free to every 
child between the ages of 6 and 15 years 
who applies for it, irrespective of class 
or wealth. 


Education by correspondence is no 
makeshift. It teaches children as well as, 
and in some respects better than, ordinary 
school methods. The curriculum is similar 
to that for ordinary children, but it 
provides for individual tution, each pupil 
progressing at his or her own speed and 
with no undue emphasis placed on exami- 
nations. The usual subjects are covered, 
and also such unusual ones as horticulture, 
poultry raising, handicrafts, cookery and 
home supervision and decoration, sewing 
and embroidery, art and technical drawing. 


Pupils regularly receive instruction 
leaflets, either weekly or fortnightly. These 
are supplemented by general sheets, the 
purpose of which is to keep the child 
up-to-date on work already done and the 
latest current events. There is also a sepa- 
rate arithmetic sheet by means of which 
instruction in this subject may keep 
pace with the child’s attainments. Postage 
is free and the leaflets replace text-books. 
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The latter are required only for such things 
as English authors and maps, and those 
are available to all school children in 
cheap editions. 


Two essential features of the system 
are the fitness of the supervisor and the 
close personal relationship developed 
between teacher, parents and pupil. Super- 
visors, usually some member of the family, 
are carefully advised. They are frequently 
mothers, who, despite the long, hard 
hours of the outback house-wife, generally 
display great anxiety to ensure satisfactory 
progress in the education of their children ; 
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an anxiety that is usually the greater in 
proportion to the shortcomings of their 
own education. Wherever possible, parents 
and pupils are encouraged to visit teachers 
during vacations, hundreds of them doing 


so throughout the year. It is usual 
for the close personal attachments to grow, 
the teacher coming to be regarded as a 
distant member of the family and a guide, 
philosopher and friend. 


(W. P. Goodwin in ‘‘ The Indian Journal 


of Adult Education” Vol. VII. No. 6. 
November 1946.) 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION Pays Its Way 


Proof is now available in the United 
States that vocational rehabilitation is a 
good Government investment financially, 
entirely aside fromits unlimited moral 
benefits. Figures are now available for the 
first complete fiscal year during which the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
operated with financial authority limited 
only by the extent of need. 


These figures show that the Federal 
Government paid 7,135,440 dollars as its 
share of the rehabilitation bill for blind 
people alone and thereby raised their 
income to such an extent that it collected 
about six million dollars in Federal income 
taxes from them during the first year after 
they obtained work. On the basis of their 
earnings at the time they applied for 
rehabilitation, it is estimated that these 
people would have been taxed only one 
million dollars. 


In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment stands to gain five million dollars a 
year from an original investment of 


7,135,440 dollars. 


During the 1945 fiscal year, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation served 161,047 


men and women who were blind, deaf, 
cripple or otherwise handicapped and of 
these 41,925 completed the rehabilitation 
process and obtained jobs during the 
year. Of those obtaining jobs, 79 per cent 
were unemployed when they applied for 
help and 18 per cent had never worked. 
Before they were aided they received wages 
and subsistence of approximately 12 million 
dollars a year from odd jobs, part-time 
employment, friends and public and volun- 
tary agencies. After rehabilitation they 
earned salaries totalling 73,855,700 dollars 
a year. 


Aside from additional taxes paid into 
the national treasury, the Federal Govern- 
ment saves the amounts of money it would 
have to pay from its social security fund 
to those of its clients who are covered 
by the Social Security Act. Also, success- 
fully employed citizens consume more, 
earn more and put more money into 
circulation to help bolster the national 
economy. 


And the monetary savings of voca- 
tional rehabilitation are considered only a 
minor by-product. The conversion of tax- 
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consumers to tax-payers means happiness, 
good citizenship and social usefulness. 
There are no financial yard-sticks to measure 
the difference between a self-reliant worker 
carrying his own responsibilities and a 
glum, depressed citizen dependent on 
others for everyday needs. 


The rehabilitation office operates a 
public service, primarily for civilians with 
physical or mental impairments. Although 
handicapped veterans are not excluded, 
their needs are usually attended to by the 
Veterans’ Administration under separate 
legislation. The office offers its services 
as a legal right to all citizens in order to 
preserve or restore their ability to work 
for pay. 


The Federal Government operates its 
rehabilitation programme in the 48 states 
and territories through local government 
organizations. The National Government 
shoulders certain expenses of the local 
governments, which have amounted to about 
75 per cent of the cost of the programme. 


In order that the programme may apply 
directly to the problem of increasing his 
working capacity, the client must fulfill 
certain conditions. He or she must :— 


1. Be of working age. 


2. Have a substantial job handicap 
because of physical or mental 
disability. 

3. Have a reasonably good chance 
of becoming employable or of 
getting a more suitable job 
through tthe rehabilitation 
services. 


Eight Steps to Rehabilitation.—Voca- 
tional rehabilitation is divided traditionally 
into the following eight steps :— 


The first task is to find the disabled 
person promptly so that rehabilitation 


may begin before idleness and hopelessness 
cause complications. 


Secondly, the client is given a physical 
examination to determine the exact nature 
of his disability and an aptitude test to 
determine the type of work for which he is 
best suited. 


Third, the guidance and counselling 
service confers with the client and 
formulates the rehabilitation plan and the 
job goal. This service continues until the 
client is satisfactorily placed in a job. 


Fourth, the client is given physical 
restoration, when needed, such as medical, 
surgical or psychiatric services, physical 
and work therapy, hospitalization, dentis- 
try, drugs, medical supplies and artificial 
devices of any type needed. 


Fifth, the training for the specific 
job the client hopes to fill. 


Sixth, auxiliary services such as main- 
tenance, transportation, books and training 
materials are furnished. 


Seventh, the handicapped person is 
placed in the job which best suits his 
ability. 


Lastly, the rehabilitation service 
follows the progress of the employed 
worker in his new job, offering further care 


if needed. 


This procedure has evolved from 26 
years of experience in the Federal state 
program. Congress passed the first Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act in 1920. Fifteen 
years later the first permanent appropria- 
tion of funds gave the programme its con- 
tinuing authority. Four years later, the 
programme was again expanded and the 
statutory limit on amounts which could be 
used to match state appropriations was 


lifted. 
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to the physically handicapped may be 
expanded in the future in spite of the 


A report to the Committee on Labor 
of the House of Representatives during the 














recent Congress indicates that present aid 


urgent need for Government economy. 


— 


New Procrams TO IMPROVE LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


In many industrial plants in the 
United States there is an increasing effort 
to develop new programmes to improve 
job conditions and to increase incentives 
and training opportunities for workers. 
The need for this programme has been 
intensified by two post-war factors —the 
tremendous demand for the products of 
industry and a nation-wide manpower 
shortage which threatens to limit that 
production. 


One of the leading newspapers of 
American commerce, the Wall Street Journal, 
recently made a survey of this trend in 
nine of the most important industrial 
cities. The report showed that many 
industrial firms are spending more money 
and effort than ever before on employee 
benefits such as health services, retirement 
funds, better working conditions, extensive 
‘* within-industry training ’’ and more re- 
creational facilities. 


Another indication of this trend, and 
its place in industry’s long-range planning, 
comes from the Austin Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which designs and builds 
new plants for industry. This company 
reports that new plant designs incorporate 
extensive recreational features. One new 
factory provides the employees with a 
large outdoor area for tennis, handball 
and similar sports and inside facilities 
for locker rooms and showers. One wing 
of this plant will be used for inside game 
rooms, an assembly room and sun deck. 
This manufacturer, along with many others, 
has installed a restaurant for employees 
where meals are provided at cost, 


‘*Color engineering” also plays an 
increasingly important part in plant design. 
Walls are painted in tones which give 
workers the illusion of more space and air ; 
blue-tinted glass is used on walls with a 
southern exposure to allow the benefit 
of sunlight but eliminate the glare. The 
factory machinery also is painted in such 
a way as to remove ‘‘ visual clutter.” 


Some of these programmes are revivals 
of patterns developed during the war 
when every hour of man-power had to 
be utilized. Designed now to meet the 
challenge from competition within industry 
itself, which demands higher standards 
of production and quality, their aim 
is to better conditions for the worker 
and to bring greater and more efficient 
production as a whole. 


Free Health Service for Workers. —Health 
benefits for workers are of major impor- 
tance in many of these programmes. The 
Abbott Laboratories has been a pioneer 
in this field and offers its workers some 
free health services and also it provides 
two dollars for each visit an employee 
makes to the doctor and three dollars for 
each home visit made by the doctor. 
The company found that this plan worked 
out so well, it later extended this service 
to dependents of employees, at a mini- 
mum cost for the added benefit. Among 
the service it offers free is an eye examina- 
tion and glasses, if they are needed for 
work only. The company plans to extend 
this service to include free dental care 
in the future. 


The new training programmes within 
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industry ate geared to increase the skills 
of workers and also to increase the know- 
ledge and effectiveness of foremen and 
executives. 


The Director of the ‘‘Training Within 
Industry Foundation” has summarized 
the reasons for focusing attention on this 
particular factor. Increasing labor short- 
ages, he pointed out, are expected to add 
greatly to the cost of production by 
untrained and inexperienced workers. Fur- 
thermore, since industry has adopted a 
system of plant-wide seniority, as suggested 
by labor unions, there is a constant re- 
shuffle of workers who need extra training 
for greater efficiency on the job. 


New Apporach to Increase Production.— 
The Training Foundation has suggested 
the following procedure for presenting 
the new programme to the workers :— 


1. Instead of approaching the 
worker with the threat of dis- 
cipline, or with the threat of 
training him, the foreman’s ap- 
proach should be ‘‘We have 
a problem.” The foreman tells 
the worker just what he or 
the department are up against, 
in the form of low production, 
high scrap, accidents, etc. The 


4 


foreman indicates the pressure 
on him to remedy the situation. 


2. Instead of criticizing the 
worker’s performance, which 
might lead to lengthy excuses, 
and resistance to training, the 
foreman reviews each step in 
the job to see how it may be 
changed or improved. Steps 
required in doing the job 
are listed, and discussed by 
worker and foreman. In most 
cases the worker will advance 
one or more suggestions and 
the employer will do likewise. 
This is the key to the worker’s 
willingness to accept training. 


3. From the review of the steps 
of the job, it becomes obvious 
that improvements and changes 
in methods alone will not solve 
the problems. 


Following this mutual discussion of 
the problems, the worker will either ‘‘ go 
to work ”’ where he has known how to do 
the job, but has not been applying himself 
properly, or he will accept some training 
and use it to further his progress in his 
work, thus making a contribution to 
production in the plant. 


A REHABILITATION PLAN 


The firm of Johnson, Matthey & Co. 
Ltd. have for some years taken a close 
personal interest in all their employees 
in need of rehabilitation and have worked 
out a programme of co-operation with 
hospital and convalescent facilities. From 
the moment an accident takes place the 
firm is in direct touch with the local 
hospital to which the case is sent. A 
personal visit is paid as soon as possible 
to the injured employee to assure him 


that his job, or in the event of a serious 
injury, a similar job, awaits him on recovery. 
In co-operation with the hospital the most 
suitable form of convalescence is deter- 
mined, and, as far as possible, treatment is 
continuous through both hospital and 
convalescent stages. The firm keeps in 
touch with the injured employee during 
this treatment and all letters from him 
receive priority for reply. The object 
throughout is to re-assure the employee 
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about his job, about the firm’s concern 
and interest and thus prevent the develop- 
ment of any neurosis or anxiety. These 
contacts enable the firm to plan their 
own rehabilitation programme to fit each 
individual case and to provide special work, 
if necessary, for men whose recovery is 
not complete. The aim is, as far as possible, 
to enable a man to return to his pre- 
accident job as soon as possible. 


For slight accidents, with the consent 
of the hospital, sitting down or light 
messenger duties are provided and these 
continue until the hospital issues a certi- 
ficate that the man is fit to resume his 
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normal work. All such employees work 
curtailed hours i.e., from 9-00 a. m. to 
4-30 p. m., and 9-00 a. m. to 12 noon on 
Saturdays, to enable them to travel outside 
the normal rush hours. On the financial 
side it is realized that it is important that 
there should not be heavy loss in earnings. 
Men away at hospital or convalescent home 
receive sick benefit from the firm and those 
at work full wages, despite their shorter 
hours. Time off to visit the hospital is 
allowed. 


(‘‘ Industrial Welfare and Personnel 
Management” Vol. XXVIII. No. 309. 
November-December 1946). 





PENAL INSTITUTIONS AIM AT REFORMING THEIR INMATES 


In the months since the winning of the 
war the United States has been taking 
stock of itself. Prison breaks have been 
headline stories recently and coupled with 
every escape is an investigation of the 
Federal, state, county, or municipal prison 
involved. Such investigations ‘are now 
showing how curtailed was penal efficiency 
during the war. Guards were subject to 
service in the armed forces, materials for 
ptison workshops were often scarce, and 
many of the penological leaders were busy 
beating the Axis. Investigations, however, 
like the one Lowis E. Lawes, ex-warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, conducted on Massa- 
chusetts’ penal institutions at the invitation 
of Governor Maurice Tobin, and like the 
one a Congressional Committee is now 
making in the District of Columbia, can 
in the long run be only beneficial. 


The United States’ penal institution 
of today has come far from the early 
stocks and pillories of the colonial era, 
yet much of the credit in the history of 
prison reform goes to an Italian jurist, 
economist and philanthropist, named 


}1 


Cesare Beccaria (1735-94), who wrote a 
vehement attack on the criminal law of his 
time. Another equally great reformer was 
John Howard (1726-90), an English Sheriff 
who published, after a thorough inspection, 
his ‘‘ State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales.”’ This treatise laid the foundations 
upon which the world created the prison 
system of the nineteenth century. 


The callous handling of prisoners of 
the days of Howard and Beccaria is now a 
thing of the past. No longer are the men 
and the women, the sick and the well, the 
old and the young, the debtors and the 
criminals all thrown together helter-skelter. 
Segregation of prisoners and elimina- 
tion of physical suffering are common 
requirements. 

Guards Given Special Training —A 
further goal of re-education, re-motivation, 
and social adjustment has been set for the 
United States Penal Institutions and has 
been reached in a variety of ways. A general 
improvement in the personnel of prison 
officials and administrators has been ini- 
tiated or completed in every state. No 
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longer is the warden chosen for his physical 
strength alone, but officials are brought 
under civil service laws which allow no 
politician to appoint an unqualified, in- 
experienced man to ‘‘ boss ” a reformatory. 
Guards are given thorough courses of 
training in their duties. James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
says that training of guards should be in 
three phases : (a) a general over-all picture 
of the job, institution and its organization ; 
(b) on-the-job training for the particular task 
the guard is to perform ; (c) a programme 
of ‘‘refresher’’ courses to teach new 
methods, keep up morale, develop loyalty, 
and uncover grievances. Such steps indicate 
a sharp change from the retributive or 
punitive idea of earlier days to the refor- 
mative theory of an enlightened era. 


Conditional liberation is awarded to 
the prisoner with a ‘‘ good behaviour” 
record so that he may be paroled in less 
than his original sentence. Conditional 
liberation promptly teaches the new inmate 
that it does not pay to violate rules. If 
he does, he is punished immediately and 
forfeits early freedom. Good conduct 
for an extended period of time can become 
a habit and many released parolees take 
the habit back to society. 


The conditional liberation system, to 
be most effective, is combined with a 
reformation plan in which the prisoner 
has opportunity to climb the ladder to 
social acceptance. In such a system the 
inmate is deprived of opportunities for 
self-indulgence but is given tools for self- 
development. 


Educational Opportunities.—In his book, 
‘*Prison Education,” Dr. W.R. Armstrong 
points out that prison education must 
prevent the deterioration of the individual 
caused by confinement. It must also destroy 
the undesirable attitude the prisoner has 


brought with him and it must inculcate new 
habits and interests. Courses offered are 
varied and interesting. In one typical 
modern prison that Dr. Armstrong 
describes, there are ten different agricultural 
subjects, twelve business opportunity 
subjects, seventeen applied science subjects, 
and twenty-four academic subjects for 
the ambitious to choose from. Classes 
are popular with the prison inmates 
despite the difficulties encountered in in- 
structing a group of men with a wide 
range in levels of ability and intelligence. 
To overcome such difficulties more indi- 
vidual instruction and modern teaching 
methods such as films are now being 
employed, since the whole idea is to give 
a way of self-help and self-discovery to 
the man sent to an institution, to direct 
his attitude-toward-society into beneficial 
channels. 


With the educational programme is 
linked the prison employment programme. 
Labor is a remedial agent, both physically 
and morally. An idle prison encourages 
both physical and mental degeneration, with 
the end result trouble in the form of jail 
breaks and riots. Most of the states have 
a system of prison industries like that of 
Massachusetts which is carried out with 
the support of the state legislature. Prison 
industries are based on a centralized and 
co-ordinated industrial planning system 
for the various prisons which tries to 
prevent unfair competition with private 
enterprise. 


Although the original aim of prison 
industries was to make the jail self-support- 
ing, it is the modern trend now to have 
as many self-supporting industries in one 
jail as possible so that the prisoners may 
be trained in a number of different trades. 
At San Quentin, for instance, submarine 
nets and furniture, cargo slings and mess 
trays, model airplanes and mattress covers 
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were produced for the Navy while at 
Leavenworth the prison inmates turned 
out brooms and shoes for the Army. As 
an example of how modern prisons connect 
educational and vocational training, at 
the federal prison at Atlanta, Georgia, 
a man may study journalism and then 
advance to work on the prison paper. 
Another inmate may study printing or 
book-binding and graduate to work on 
the prison magazine. On top of all this 
about two-thirds of the wages paid Federal 
prisoners for their labor goes home to 
their dependents which increases the con- 
vict’s self-respect by sharing in his domestic 
responsibilities. 


Classification of Prisoners.—Another 
indication of the reform progress in Ameri- 
can prisons is the idea that it is both unwise 
and unnecessary for the states to spend 
large sums of money in the construction of 
thick-walled, heavily guarded prisons. Ex- 
perience has shown that only a small 
proportion of the prison population needs 
fortress-like buildings. Smaller institutional 
housing means more segregation of 
prisoners and more individual training 
in either educational or vocational courses. 
Thus ‘‘ inescapable ’’ Alcatraz houses only 
300 incorrigibles and ‘‘ minimum and 
medium custody institutions ”’ house two- 
thirds of the Federal prisoners. 


The investigations now being con- 
ducted all over the United States are turning 
in a remarkable number of logical proposals 
for the betterment of U.S. penal system. 
Fundamentally they all originate from the 
same theory that the treatment of criminals 
by society is for the protection of society. 
Such treatment’s great object is moral 


regeneration, so Corinne Bacon, a twentieth 
century reformer who has influenced think- 
ing on penal lines, says in ‘‘Prison Reform.”’ 
To bring it about, classification of prisoners 
based on their characters and histories is 
important. So is the fact, Bacon points 
out, that hope is a more potent agent than 
fear, that rewards for good conduct, 
industry and learning will do more than 
punishment; that persuasion will last longer 
than physical force. 


Bacon’s aims are directed to a convict’s 
self-respect through religion and education. 
Important, too, is giving an opportunity 
to the prisoner to better his condition 
through his own exertions; to limit 
sentences only by satisfactory proof of 
reformation instead of just measuring a sen- 
tence: by the passing of years. And, 
Bacon says, when a man’s time is up, efforts 
should be made to find a position for the 
discharged convict so that he will not 
again become a burden on society. 


Changes of other kinds are being 
recommended by the investigation boards. 
Civil service employees qualified by training 
to re-educate the inmates are needed. 
In order that every prison will be reasonably 
controlled, a prisoner governing board 
like the one inaugurated in the Chilicothe 
(Ohio) Federal Prison some years ago, should 
meet with the warden so that new rules 
and regulations can be handed down with 
a minimum of confusion and distrust. 
Finally, but not least in a country where 
personal liberty is so highly valued, 
proposals are set forth to indemnify any 
man who has been wrongfully subjected 
to imprisonment. 
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News AND Notes 


Census BureAu Alps SociAL SCIENCES 


The United States will become a 
mature nation in the year 1990, according to 
its Bureau of the Census. In that year 
its population will reach a maximum of 


165,000,000 and begin to decline. 


The Census Bureau also says that 
women outnumber men by more than 
1,000,000.As of July 1, there were 46,403,210 
women of voting age and votes cast in the 
1944 presidential election totalled47,976,263. 
Thus women, if they voted together, 
might control national affairs. 


For years the Census Bureau has collec- 
ted these and other statistics of use to 
merchants, doctors, farmers and people 
in other occupations. Even undertakers 
consult census figures before ordering their 
cofins for the’ year. Recently, however, 
its figures have come to be of more use 
than ever as aids to the social sciences. 


During the war, the Bureau kept track 
of trends in unemployment, women in 
industry, labor needs, marriages, the birth 
rate, infant mortality, accident rates and 
population movement. Since the war, 
it has added statistics on demobilisation, 
employment dislocations, resumption of 
peacetime commerce and the effects of 
post-war uncertainties upon family life. 


Help to Social Scientists—The future 
task for the Census Bureau in aiding the 
social sciences is to be of even greater 
importance, in the opinion of Dr. Philip 
M. Hauser, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau. In a paper addressed to 25 foreign 
demographers who visited the United 
States recently, Dr. Hauser discussed the 
effect of atomic energy on social research : 


‘The laboratory of the nuclear 


physicist has, with the fission of the atom, 
greatly enlarged both man’s understanding 
and control of the universe ;’”’ he said, 


‘but it also has produced potentially 
grave social problems in the prospects of 
a new and far-reaching industrial revolu- 
tion and in the fearful use of the energy of 
the atom as a weapon of war. 


**Tt is clear,” continued Dr. Hauser, 
‘*that the social sciences have not yet 
reached a point of maturity which enables 
them to provide the kind of knowledge 
adequate to the task of contributing to 
the solution of these and other problems 
precipitated by rapid scientific and technolo- 
gical innovation.” 


Dr. Hauser deplored the fact that 
statistics for the use of social scientists 
are usually a by-product of figures obtained 
for the direction of Government agencies, 
commerce and industry, but he looked 
forward to the day when that situation 
will change. 


‘‘TIt may be expected,” he said, 
‘* that social science research activities in 
this country and throughout the world 
will be greatly expanded in the coming 
years. In this expansion it will be of the 
utmost importance that the closest co- 
operation be maintained between such 
fact-producing agencies as the Census 
Bureau and the research staffs of other 
Government agencies, the universities and 
private research organizations. 


‘‘Tt is not an overstatement to say 
that the continued existence of our civiliza- 
tion and even of man himself may depend 
on our ability to solve the complex social, 
economic and political problems of the 
modern world. The social scientist is, 
in a sense, dedicated to contributing his 
share to the solution of these problems—a 
share in no small measure dependent on 
the calibre and outcome of his research 
activities.” 
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Twelve Bureau Divisions—The 25 
demographers from foreign countries to 
whom Dr. Hauser addressed his paper 
visited the Census Bureau at Suitland, 
Maryland, near Washington. They found 
that the huge organization with which the 
United States faces its future need for 
social statistics is divided into 12 sections, 
including among others the Population 
Division, the Agriculture Division, the 
Business Division, the Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, the Geography Division and the 
Industry Division. 


A Machine Tabulating Division has 
been set up in recent years to manage the 
large battery of mechanical tabulators 
which process the information collected. 
It has become the largest and most interest- 
ing of the divisions physically and it serves 
as a model throughout the world for the 
mechanical handling of statistics. 


The present Census Bureau is a 
considerable advancement from the organi- 
zation which began functioning shortly 
after the nation won its independence. 
The first census was taken of the 13 original 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 156 
years ago in compliance with Article I, 
Section 3, of the United States Constitution, 


which provides that members of the House 
of Representatives will be elected from 
the various states according to their popula- 
tion and that a census must be taken every 
ten years to determine the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which each state is entitled. 


The first census was comparatively 
simple. It was based on only five questions, 
asked of each person. However, as the 
nation expanded the number of inquiries 
included in succeeding censuses increased. 
The census came to be more than a mere 
counting of inhabitants. 


Since 1902, when the Bureau was 
established as a permanent agency, much of 
the work of collecting the vast body of 
statistical facts required monthly, quarterly, 
or annually for the operation of the 
Government has been given to it. Between 
decennial censuses the Bureau now regu- 
larly reports on agriculture, industry and 
commerce, the labor force, foreign trade, 
and a host of other characteristics and 
activities of the people. In fact, the decennial 
censuses, which for more than 100 years 
provided the principal statistics of the 
nation, ate now but one important phase 
of a continuous and integrated programme 
of quantitative facts. 


Speech delivered by Sir Sorab Saklatvala, Chairman of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, at the Press Conference introducing the Visiting Professors from the United States 
of America at Bombay House, Bombay, on 6th November 1946. 


‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has for sometime been the ambition 
of the Director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences to bring out Visiting 
Professors from the United States to help 
in the expansion of the Institute in new 
directions. As the United States stands 
foremost among the many countries which 
have made remarkable progress in the 
field of applied social sciences, such a 
programme will help the development of 
new types of social services in our country. 


During his recent visit to the United 
States, Dr. Kumarappa tried his best 
to secure the services of an outstanding 
Professor of Medical Social Work to come 
out to India to help in organising this 
section of the Institute. But owing to con- 
ditions created by the War, the Universities 
themselves were short of staff and no 
suitable person could be found. 

Before he returned to India, he en- 
trusted this matter to the State Department. 
Now that most of the ex-service personnel 
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are back, it has been possible for the 
Department to secure a suitable person. 
The candidate chosen is Miss Lois Blakey 
of the Division of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, Louisville University, Kentucky. 
She received her education at the University 
of Minnesota and then joined the Smith 
College Department of Social Work which 
is well-known for its specialization in 
psychiatric and medical social work. Later, 
she was Director of Field Work in the 
State Universities of | Washington, 
St. Louis and Missouri. During the war 
she carried on a survey of Medical Social 
Work and Social Service Agencies in 
England, Scotland and the Continent. 
After which she joined the Red Cross 
and served in the Seventh General Hospital 
in Europe till recently. 

In this connection it may not be 
out of place to make reference to some 
pertinent recommendations of the Health 
Survey and Development Committee which 
was appointed by the Government of 
India, some three years ago, to make a 
survey of the present position with regard 
to health conditions and health organisation 
in British India and to make recommenda- 
tions for future developments. Among 
their many important recommendations it 
is gratifying to note that the training of 
hospital social workers receives due 
recognition. The Committee has recommen; 
ded some acceptable expansion in the 
courses offered at this Institute to enable 
students who undergo post-graduate train- 
ing in social work to receive specialised 
instruction. 

The courses at present offered by the 
Institute provide the necessary professional 
foundation for medical social practice. 
But recently, the Institute has prepared 
plans for the training of practitioners 
in this field. According to this plan a full 
course for training in medical social work 
will be offered in the curriculum covering 
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the major diseases and the social factors 
which affect or cause them, and the 
functions, organization and administration 
of hospital social service departments. 
This expansion in the curriculum takes 
into consideration the fact that since 
medical social work is practised in an 
area where medicine and social work 
meet, it must be continuously related 
to each. Now that Miss Blakey has arrived 
these plans can easily be put into operation. 


Miss Mary Sweeny has come at the 
invitation of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference and the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. Though her visit is sponsored by 
the Agricultural Missions Inc. of New 
York City, it is an arrangement of the 
office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs of the U. S. Department 
of State. She is an educationist of long 
experience and distinguished career, having 
been connected for more than twenty 
years with the Méerrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, which pioneered the movement 
for education for marriage and family 
life. Her field of specialization extends also 
to Child Development and Pre-School 
Education. We are extremely fortunate 
in having her to stimulate new interest 
in the scientific study of the child. This 
is a field where America has carried on 
outstanding experimental studies. The re- 
seatch work done by Dr. Gesell and many 
other noted specialists are yet unknown 
in India. She will lecture at the Tata Insti- 
tute as a Visiting Professor for some 
time and also conduct study groups for 
parents and secondary school teachers, in 
different localities, during her stay in 
Bombay, after which she plans to visit and 
lecture at important cultural centres 
in India. This part of her programme 
the All-India Women’s Conference will 
arrange. I am glad to welcome both Miss 
Blakey and Miss Sweeny and to introduce 
them to you.” 
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What of the Blind? (Vol. II), Edited by Hetca Lenpe, New York, American Founda- 


tion for the Blind Inc., 1941. Pp. 206. 


The serious study of problems affecting 
the blind may be said to have commenced 
with Diderot’s ‘‘ Letter on the Blind,” 
published in 1749. Since then so much— 
scientific as well as opinionated, mostly 
the latter—has been written in so many 
languages, and the materials are scattered 
in so many books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
monographs, journals, and so on, that it is 
only the patient experts who can justly 
appraise the extent of progress in this 
particular field and evaluate the facts 
propagated by social reformers, educators, 
and workers for the blind. Blindness, 
however, is such a _ pervasive problem 
in every country, being, like law, no 
respecter of persons, that the restriction 
of all genuine knowledge of the subject 
only to the so-called experts can never 
serve the best interests of the persons 
concerned. Certain usable facts and figures 
about this physical handicap arid about the 
approved methods of its prevention must 
be shared by all so that every sightless child 
or adult, irrespective of the social level to 
which he or she belongs, may be cared for in 
a way which assists in his or her becoming 
a useful and contributing member of 
society. 


In response to this demand, Miss 
Helga Lende, the well-known Librarian 
of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City, collected a number of 
articles, touching the various aspects of 
blindness in the United States, and publish- 
ed them in 1938 in a Volume, entitled, 
‘* What of the Blind? ” All the problems 
of blindness and of the blind could not, 
obviously, be treated in the compass of 
a single book of 214 pages. Thus, a second 
Volume-the one under review-was added 


to the book in 1941. To quote from the 
preface of this companion Volume : 


‘Volume II covers problems of a 
more specific nature, dealing with subjects 
not elaborated on in Volume I, as well 
as presenting a picture of recent advances 
and developments.”’ 


Like the first, the second Volume is 
not a homogeneous work, but is a compila- 
tion of seventeen articles—all written by 
renowned scholars in the specific area, 
six of whom are without sight. It would be 
extremely interesting indeed if the central 
theme of each of these articles could 
be conveyed to the readers, but the imposed 
barrier is the limitation of space. 


One fact—very suggestive to the 
present reviewer—must, however, be 
presented here : the book opens with an 
article contributed by a blind person, and it 
also ends with an article written by another 
blind person. The first contributor is the 
Editor of a Newspaper, and the second, 
the Executive Director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The present 
reviewer is not, by any means, sure whether 
the Editor of this Volume had any definite 
purpose in view for opening and ending 
the book with the writings of two sightless 
individuals or the arrangement was merely 
accidental. 


The book has removed a _ long-felt 
need and it should be widely read both 
by the professional workers for the blind 
as well as by lay persons. 


The get-up of the book is very 
attractive as most American publications 
are. 


S. C. R. 
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Industrial Co-operation—Its Possibilities within a Balanced Movement. By J. B. 
TayLter. Bombay: Industrial Co-operatives Organizing Committee, 1946. Pp. 44. 


Re. 1-0-0. 


Prof. J.B. Tayler writes this book with 
the firm conviction that co-operative 
economy is capable of eradicating all the evils 
of monopolistic exploitation, violent altera- 
tions of booms and slumps, conflict between 
the employer and employee and the extreme 
states of proverty and wealth. 


In the first section ‘‘Democracy in the 
Work-Shop and Factory ’’—the author 
points out that committees constituted 
of the workers and owners can partake 
not only in discussions relating to working 
conditions, social amenities and recreational 
facilities but also in the performance of 
the work itself. He thinks that in course of 
time these committees can become a fuller 
democratic organization like the workers’ 
co-operatives. After establishing proper 
co-ordination among the producers’ socie- 
ties, they may enter into partnership with 
consumers’ co-operatives. This ‘‘ producer- 
consumer-alliance ’’ on co-operative lines 
can solve many industrial problems. 


In the second section, Prof. Tayler 
explains how in a co-operative economy 
private profit and interest will give way 
to ethical considerations. The just means of 
securing capital, fixing prices and dividing 
profit for different types of societies are 
briefly delineated here. So long as a 
‘* grasping spirit ’’ is not created, financial 
inducements are permitted in order to 
secure better results. A few new problems 
are visualised, partly treated and left for 
further study and research. 


The third section deals with human 
values in relation to production and 
consumption. Work, in whatever form it 
may be, should be for developing and 
creating better and stronger personalities, 
instead of curbing or blunting its finer 


sides. According to the author, industrial 
welfare activities, however successfully they 
may be administered in the West, is not so 
much an integral part of the system as 
a frill added by humanitarian sentiment. 
Commercialised forms of recreation can 
never perform the vital functions of mould- 
ing a sound mind in a healthy body. 
Where the private entrepreneur failed, the 
co-operator is able to succeed because of 
mutual confidence of the members. Besides, 
in industrial co-operation all the advantages 
of scientific management can be safely 
secured. 

The last section outlines the federal 
structure of the co-operatives. To harmonize 
the whole productive system with the 
needs of the final consumer, suitable federa- 
tions and joint bodies will be essential. 
The ‘‘ consumer-producer-relationships ”’ 
may smoothly and efficiently raise indivi- 
dual and collective standard of living. 
These federations can bring together co- 
operators of different occupations and 
divergent interests. The wide range of 
profitable activities which such unified 
associations can carry out are briefly pre- 
sented. Thus the co-operative movement can 
become an indefinite net-work of human 
associations, touching rightly all aspects of 
their life-contacts, creating a more and 
more abundant life for the individual and 
the community. 

As far as we understand the present 
trend of co-operation is more a compromise 
than a way between capitalism and 
socialism. Here also self-interest of a group 
which can even seek monopoly may be 
substituted. The whole system is so elastic 
that it can be well-used or abused. 


The subject discussed is too vast for 
@ small book like the one under review, 
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Therefore, ideas are presented in a rather 
compressed manner and the average mind 
will find it difficult to follow the arguments 
with ease. Prof. Tayler, no doubt, has 
accomplished a big task by discussing 
within a limited space such complicated 
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and controversial issues. To the practical 
co-operative organiser, this book offers a 
philosophy worth considerin~, for right 
philosophy alon> can lead us to right 
action. 


K. P 


War-time Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India. By INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Office, Montreal : The International Labour Office, 1946. Pp. 113. 50 cents. 


At this critical juncture of widespread 
industrial unrest immediately on the close 
of the war, it is but most opportune that 
the International Labour Office has come 
out with a revealing report on ‘‘ War-time 
Labour Conditions and Reconstruction 
Planning in India.” lt comprises of two 
sections. In the first part the report pre- 
sents in broad outline the effects of the 
sudden war-time industrial expansion on 
labour. Since the war caused a tremendous 
increase in employment in all war industries, 
the Government had to face new problems 
concerning the training of workers, their 
welfare and remuneration, and the main- 
ténance of proper industrial relations. 


The Government devised many 
schemes to train the semi-skilled and the 
unskilled workers. Of these, the Bevin 
Scheme is a typical example. As regards 
welfare, the Government appointed a 
Welfare Adviser and several Labour Welfare 
Officers to look after the amenities of 
workers. To maintain proper industrial 
relations, the Government made arbitration 
compulsory in the event of a labour dis- 
pute and created an organization consisting 
of a Labour Commissioner and several 
Conciliators, who had to tackle such 
disputes as and when they arose. 


In terms of real wages, the war-time 
increase in the remuneration of the worker 
was not considerable as wages rose less 
rapidly than the prices of commodities. 
The report observes that ‘‘the cost of 
12 


living bonus paid to the workers was 
insufficient to enable them to maintain 
even their low pre-war standard of living 
unimpaired.” 


By far the greatest contribution of the 
war, according to the report, is the reorien- 
tation of the thinking of the worker. 
‘Indian labour was not content with 
fair conditions of work ; it wanted fair 
conditions of life as well.”’ It demanded 
liberty, equality of opportunity and ‘‘ fra- 
ternity, and all pervading sense of human 
brotherhood unifying all classes and 
nations.” Thus Indian labour was _inter- 
national in outlook. To quote the report : 
‘*The war was full of potentialities for 
good. It was both a war and a revolution, 
a revolution which demanded a _ funda- 
mental change in the terms of association 
between man and man, nation and nation.” 


The lack of a well-organized trade- 
union movement, widespread illiteracy and 
the lack of nourishing food are, according — 
to this study, the three major obstacles 
which Indian labour has to conquer before 
it secures social justice. In the words of 
the report, ‘‘ poor physique and illiteracy 
are serious drawbacks, which Indian labour 
can be enabled to overcome only by long- 
term planning.” 


In the second part, the report merely 
summarises the post-war economic plans of 
the Central and Provincial Governments, 
the ‘‘ Bombay Plan ’”’ of the Industrialists 
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and the ‘‘ Peoples’ Plan’ of the Indian 
Federation of Labour. The report finds 
one common feature in all these plans 
despite the differences in their approach. 
All are agreed on the indispensable neces- 
sity of raising the standard of living by 
considerably. augmenting the per capita 
income, which today is perhaps the lowest 
in the world. This has to be done if serious 
international consequences are to be aver- 
ted. The gap between the economic pros- 
perity of the U.S.A. and the West on the 
one hand, and the utter poverty of India 
and the East on the other is already too 
wide. ‘‘ As the result of this gap,”” observes 
the report, ‘‘the more superficial differ- 
ences between the East and the West are 
intensified and the cleavage between the 
two tends to be deepened in a world in 
which unity has become an_ urgent 
necessity.” ‘‘ Not until the gap is reduced,” 
the report goes on to say, ‘‘ will it be 
possible to find the expansive markets 
indispensable for the products of the 
present day industrial civilization or to 
ensure that close association of the peoples 
of the world which alone provides in the 
last analysis an adequate safeguard of the 
maintenance of peace.” 


India today is on the threshold of 
great happenings. She has to take many 
vital decisions and plan her future, both 


political and economic, on sound and 
enduring lines. In this common endeavour, 
the statesman, the economist and the 
common man alike would find this report 
highly useful in as much as it reveals the 
fundamental defects and drawbacks of our 
national economy, which have to be 
remedied by well-thought out planning 
and concerted action. 


This report, unlike many others of 
its kind, makes quite an interesting reading 
as it cogently presents the vicissitudes 
the country had to pass through in the 
course of its change over from a peace 
to a wat economy and the various efforts 
made by the Government to meet the 
cmergencies as and when they arose. 


This study is the work of Mr. Raghu- 
natha Rao of the I.L.O. who undertook 
an extensive study of the effects of the war 
on conditions of labour in India. And as 
Mr. E. J. Phelan, the Director-General of 
the I.L.O. points out in his preface to the 
report, ‘‘ it is intended to be no more than 
a brief presentation of information on 
war-time conditions and on plans _ for 
social and economic improvements after 
the war.” But one might add that this 
investigation is more than a mere statement 
of facts. It is thought provoking. 


C. S. K. 


Food Control and Nutrition Survey;—Malabar and South Kanara. By Sivaswamy 
K. G. and other Members of the Servants of India Society. Madras : Servindia Kerala 
Relief Centre, 1946. Pp. 75 +84+65. Rs. 4-0-0. 


Malabar, long known as ‘the Land of 
Plenty ’ was on the verge of famine during 
1943 and 1944 and even now cannot be 
said to be entirely out of the woods. 


This booklet comprising of articles 
on the survey carried out by the Servants 
of India Society is very valuable as it gives 


a true unofficial picture of the food position 
by persons -of authority. 


In 1943, Malabar faced a cholera 
epidemic. The causes for this, the belated 
Government help and the tragic end of 
30,000 people are narrated in the first 
part. 























By far the largest part of the booklet 
is on ‘ Food and Price Control in Malabar ’ 
contributed by K. G. Sivaswamy. Malabar 
is one of the most thickly populated areas 
and there was widespread disease due to 
want of food-stuffs, cloth and _ facilities 
for medical relief. 


Mr. Swamy traces how the food 
shortage occurred by the loss of Burma 
and Siam rice ; how the control came late 
and how hesitantly the Government in- 
troduced rationing in rural areas. He points 
out the defects in Government procure- 
ment, how hoarding and black-marketing 
thrived and expands on the possibilities of 
procurement and distribution of other 
food-stuffs as fish, cocoanut, etc. 


Agrarian Reforms in Western Countries. 
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The articles are all reinforced by facts 
and figures. Quotations from the papers as 
also statements from men of authority are 
freely drawn in support of the statements. 
It is no deprecation of Government’s 
policy. It points out the defects in that 
and suggests ways and means to rectify 
them. 


Written in simple style by persons 
who did yeomen service in carrying out 
investigations and organizing relief, this 
would certainly be a good handbook of 
information, picturing the terrible condi- 
tions that prevailed in Malabar during 
1943 and 1944, 


P. K. N. 


The Indian Society of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics. Bombay : Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1946. Pp. 122. Rs. 3-0-0. 


Land Tenures in India. The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. Bombay : 
Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1946. Pp. 90. Rs. 2-0-0. 


These two brochures of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics are 
published with a view to help in the re- 
organization of Indian agriculture. The 
former study refers to the pre-war condi- 
tions in Europe. It throws much light on 
what several countries have done to im- 
prove not only the yield but also the or- 
ganization of agriculture. Agrarian reforms 
vary from country to country and run 
the entire gamut from  ‘‘ moderate 
methods to build up a contented peasan- 
try’’ to the revolutionary ‘‘ collectivisa- 
tion of farms” as in Soviet Russia. These 
agrarian policies are studied with refer- 
ence to the functions they perform. 
They divide Europe into three distinct 
Zones. The Land Settlement Zone roughly 
covers an atc formed by the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Italy. The aim 





is ‘‘to create conditions most conducive 
to the success of the tenant’s enterprise.” 
The Agrarian Reform Zone comprising of 
the Baltic States and the Balkan countries 
separates Western Europe from Eastern. 
Here the main purpose was to replace 
peasant proprietorship as against large 
estates. Soviet Russia has gone forward 
with collectivisation of farms reaping rich 
harvests. The contention is that ‘‘ peasant 
proprietorships suitably reorganized and 
assisted by the State......seems to offer 
the best immediate solution.”’ 


The second booklet is a reproduction, 
in order to reach a larger public, of sections 
of the Report of the Bengal Famine Inquiry 
Commission in as much as they deal with 
the complicated problem of land tenures, 
which cry aloud for reorganization and 
resettlement. It has two useful appendices. 
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Both the publications ought to be 
read carefully by those interested in our 


Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. HERMANN MANNHEIM. London : 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1946. 


Dr. Mannheim’s view is, in brief, 
that we are facing a crisis in fundamental 
values hardly paralleled in history. 
He urges that the conception of crime 
should be reconsidered in the light of the 
present crisis in social, economic and 
moral values, on the one hand, and of 
the simultaneous changes in methods of 
government and administration on the 
other. The scope of such changes should 
first be decided and this must be followed 
by an adjustment of the legal machinery 
to secure adequate protection for the 
emergent values. This process, he holds, 
has not been carreid out with any thorough- 
ness save in Soviet Russia and he has been 
largely influenced by her example in the 
task he has set himself here. The modern 
trend indicates ‘‘a wholesale shifting of 
emphasis” from the rights of the individual 
to those of the community. Dr. Mannheim 
examines, on the basis of the existing 
historical and comparative material, how 
far the traditional safeguards of the indivi- 
dual in a liberal era are living forces worth 
preserving and how in a_ well-planned 
society, a reconciliation may be brought 
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agricultural problems and especially by 
students of economics. A. D. 


Kegan 
Pp. 290. 15S. 

about between individualistic and collec- 
tivistic tendencies, between truly scientific 
methods of treating the law-breaker and 
the old established procedures of demo- 
cracy. Much of the emphasis now vested 
in courts of law ought, in our author’s 
opinion, to be transferred to industrial 
and administrative bodies, whose aim 
would be preventive rather than punitive. 


To discuss in any detail so revolu- 
tionary and complex a re-adjustment of law 
and practice as is propounded in Criminal 
Justice would require a long treatise. A solid 
volume in itself and strengthened by 
many hundred references to other works, 
both legal and economic, the book is 
designed primarily for social specialists 
and students. The author must be accre- 
dited with much legal knowledge, vast 
powers of research and collation and the 
courage born of conviction for making 
this grave attempt to anticipate and to 
guide the re-moulding of the criminal 
law in accordance with the needs of the 
post-war era. 
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